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Continental Europe’s 
Post-War Econom 


What Forces Will Be Most Potent in Shaping Foreign Trade? 


By Louts Domeratzxy, European Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


NY ATTEMPT TO EVALUATE the 
foreign-trade prospects of the Eu- 
ropean Continent after the war involves 
so many uncertain elements that one is 
inclined to abandon it as an impossible 
task. While this would be a logical atti- 
tude toward an estimate based on a mere 
statistical projection, it is believed that 
it would not apply to the same extent to 
a statement of the basic factors that are 
most likely to influence the capacity of 
European countries to participate in in- 
ternational trade after the war. 

The present article confines itself to a 
description of those factors and makes 
no attempt to estimate the volume of 
foreign trade that the Continental Eu- 
ropean countries may achieve at a cer- 
tain period after the war or to measure 
statistically the effect of any individual 
factor. In view of the complex charac- 
ter of the economic, political, and social 
problems that will confront the Euro- 
pean Continent after the war, a statis- 
tical calculation based on a pre-war 
period is not likely to yield any valid 
results. Even assuming that the United 
States could achieve a certain volume of 
production after the war and thereby 
provide an amount of dollar exchange 
sufficient for a certain volume of for- 
eign trade, it can hardly be thought that 
the geographical or commodity distribu- 
tion will follow a pre-war pattern. 

This has a special application to the 
Continental European countries: The 
flow of dollar exchange to those countries 
under normal conditions represented 
largely payments for luxury and semi- 
luxury and specialty products, raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs from their colonial 
possessions, and services, such as ship- 
ping and entertainment for our tourists. 
There was also the declining item of re- 
mittances. If we should find that the 
post-war prospects, on both the supply 
and demand sides, are likely to be unfa- 
vorable, this would naturally influence 
our estimates of our post-war economic 
relations with the European Continent. 


Basis for Estimates 
In deciding on a basis for an estimate 
of post-war trade, the opinion might be 
advanced that, while it would not be 
safe to base our expectations on a pre- 
war experience during a normal period, 


the trend of international trade during 
the period immediately following Ver- 
sailles should give some indication of the 
coming post-war developments. Since 
there are certain basic factors resulting 
from a modern world war—such as ex- 
haustion of material resources, disrup- 
tion of international economic relation- 
ships, loss of manpower—it might be 
argued that if, from an economic view- 
point, the present war differs from the 
First World War primarily in scale, there 
is no reason why the economic history 
of the period following the First World 
War should not furnish a valid basis for 
our calculations, if we make sufficient 
allowance for the wider economic impli- 
cations of the present struggle. 

On the other hand, there is a valid 
basis for the contention that the entire 
inter-war period was abnormal, that the 
economic consequences of the First 
World War had not reached their cul- 
mination before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, and that, in contrast to the 
First World War, the present war was 
preceded by an abnormal period of ten- 
tative economic adjustment. These 
considerations might support the claim 
that the post-war period with which we 
shall be faced—let us hope in the near 
future—is likely to present some essen- 
tial differences going beyond the mere 
scale of the reconstruction task. 


Difference Between Periods 


Let us consider some of the differences: 

The most essential difference will be 
found in the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the outbreak of the two wars. 
In 1914 the world economy was based 
on what has now come to be recognized 
as an orthodox economic pattern, involv- 
ing mainly a gold standard, long-term 
commercial treaties, freedom of inter- 
national movement of capital, long-term 
investments in the undeveloped parts 
of the world, and practical freedom of 
shipping. It is true that there was no 
lack of trade barriers, but they were in 
the accepted form of customs tariffs, for 
which allowance could be made without 
much difficulty, and which could be more 
or less stabilized by means of long-term 
commercial treaties. The restrictions 
on immigration were also beginning to 
affect the economies of certain countries, 


but this was not yet generally recog- 
nized as a serious development, and it 
was hoped that some of the underdevel- 
oped countries would ultimately change 
their immigration policies. Psychologi- 
cally, there was still a firm belief in the 
fundamental soundness and efficiency of 
the orthodox capitalist economy. 

During the First World War a number 
of economic controls had to be adopted, 
and one important country entirely dis- 
carded the capitalist economic system. 
However, the fact that the first decade 
after Versailles was spent largely in in- 
termittent efforts to eliminate the eco- 
nomic disruptions of the First World War 
would justify the assertion that, at least 
during that period, the possibility of re- 
turning to a virtual status quo was still 
the basic motive in international eco- 
nomic policy. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a de- 
tailed discussion in order to bring out the 
difference in the international economic 
environment at the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war. Nor is it necessary to stress the 
point that the economic controls adopted 
as a part of the total war are now re- 
garded by a number of countries as more 
than passing war phenomena. The fact 
that Nazi Germany, with its decidedly 
unorthodox economy, has been a leader 
in war-economy technique, and that the 
economy of the U. S. S. R. has shown so 
much vitality and endurance during the 
present war, naturally has not added to 
the prestige, in Europe, of the ideas that 
dominated economic thought during the 
period preceding the First World War. 

The present war has made a much 
greater demand on economic resources 
and has disrupted normal economic 
processes to a much greater degree than 
the First World War. When this is added 
to the far greater extent of physical de- 
struction or deterioration of economic 
resources, it is quite likely that the re- 
construction problem will differ more 
than in scale from that faced after the 
First World War. 

The magnitude of the reconstruction 
problem, the tremendous acceleration in 
production technique, and the greater 
resort to State controls, combined with 
the economic psychology developed dur- 
ing the decade preceding the outbreak of 
the present war, have tended to engender 
a certain skepticism as regards the ca- 
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pacity of private economy, unaided by 
State intervention, to solve the problems 
of post-war reconstruction. While the 
degree of skepticism is likely to vary from 
country to country, and is undoubtedly 
higher in Europe than in the Western 
Hemisphere, it may (one feels) be rea- 
sonably assumed that State intervention 
will play a greater part in international 
economic relations after the present war 
than during the preceding inter-war pe- 
riod. It may also be assumed that the 
period during which private economy will 
be allowed to solve the post-war recon- 
struction problems without State inter- 
vention will be much shorter than in the 
case of the depression of 1929. 

Another important difference is to be 
found in the prominence given to au- 
tarchic economic policies under the lead- 
ership of Nazi Germany. It is true that 
the adoption of some of the basic eco- 
nomic policies of the Nazi regime was 
not a matter of choice, and it is quite 
probable that some of the policies will 
be discredited with the German de- 
feat. The fact remains, however, that 
the achievements of the Nazi regime in 
the economic field have made a strong 
impression on a number of countries, and 
have demonstrated that, when a country 
does not find it politically or socially pos- 
sible to adjust its economy to a certain 
international economic order, it has the 
choice of economic autonomy, provided 
it has also a political regime strong and 
ruthless enough to adopt and enforce the 
controls essential for the more or less 
temporary success of such a policy. 

A number of other differences could 
undoubtedly be cited, but it is believed 
that enough evidence has been presented 
to support the conclusion that the eco- 
nomic consequences of the present war 
are likely to exercise a very strong influ- 
ence on the international economic re- 
lations during the post-war period and, 
therefore, must be given adequate con- 
sideration in evaluating the prospects for 
post-war international trade. 


Post-War European Demand 


The most fundamental factor that we 
can rely on for the resumption of eco- 
nomic relations after the war is, natu- 
rally, the tremendous universal demand 
for all the commodities that are essen- 
tial for a normal existence, as well as for 
the capital goods necessary for economic 
reconstruction. The effectiveness of the 
demand will naturally vary from country 
to country. In the case of the European 
Continent, it will be highest in the few 
neutral countries and former bellig- 
erents with sufficient financial resources 
or credit, and lowest in the countries 
which have suffered from devastation 
and loss of population and productive 
resources during the war and the occu- 
pation. We might place Sweden and 
Switzerland at the top, and Poland prob- 
ably at the bottom. 

The demand for imported commod- 
ities, in addition to the essential sup- 
plies received by some countries through 
relief, will also vary in accordance with 
the character of the country’s economy, 
being probably lowest in the countries 
with agrarian economies and a predomi- 
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nant rural population, and highest in the 
countries confronted with the task of re- 
storing an industrial economy and pro- 
viding employment for a large industrial 
population. Those are obvious factors 
that need not be discussed in detail. 

The demand factor, in addition to 
being influenced by availability of pur- 
chasing power or credit and the charac- 
ter of the country’s economy, will also 
be modified—at least for a certain period 
after the cessation of hostilities—by 
some of the economic controls which 
most governments will find it necessary 
to retain after the war. These are most 
likely to be the controls of exchange, 
imports and exports, prices, and per- 
haps transportation. The degree of con- 
trol will vary with the economic re- 
sources of the countries affected, their 
ability to command credit and, per- 
haps, to some extent, by their ideological 
predilections. This, of course, does not 
apply to the U. S. S. R., where private 
economy has been abolished. 


Effect of Continued Controls 


The retention of economic controls is 
likely to influence not only the volume 
of international trade and the character 
of commodities allowed to be exported 
and imported, but also the international 
price level. By restricting the use of 
foreign exchange to essential imports, 
by regulating the movement of trade 
through import and export permits, by 
controlling the domestic price level, and 
by rationing, many countries will prob- 
ably succeed in preventing the steep rise 
in the domestic price level which would 
result from a sudden release of the pent- 
up demand, and thus probably influence 
the international price level. This policy 
is also likely to shift the demand from 
consumer goods, which would be the nat- 
ural choice of the part of the population 
possessing adequate purchasing power, 
to such raw materials and industrial and 
transportation equipment and _ staple 
foodstuffs as may be essential for na- 
tional reconstruction. It is quite ob- 
vious that this factor alone will exclude 
the use of a pre-war period as a basis 
for forecasting the post-war demand. 

The continuation of exchange controls 
and the degree of their application will 
be influenced by the progress of inter- 
national monetary cooperation. In the 
absence of a definite international agree- 
ment fixing exchange rates for the vari- 
ous currencies or their relations to the 
principal currencies used in interna- 
tional trade, there is a possibility that 
some of the countries which have carried 
on a large proportion of their foreign 
trade, even for some years prior to the 
outbreak of the war, on a clearing basis 
might find it necessary to adhere to 
the system after the war and to attempt 
to develop it for multilateral use. While 
clearing agreements also require the fix- 
ing of an exchange rate between the 
currencies of the contracting countries, 
they do not involve the commitments or 
the compromises which will probably be 
necessary in order to effectuate the in- 
ternational monetary agreements now 
under discussion. It is quite likely that 
Germany will try to adhere to the clear- 
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ing system or even resort to barter, but 
whether the Reich will have sufficient 
influence to affect the commercial polj- 
cies of other European countries wi} 
depend on a number of factors which 
cannot be determined at present. It js 
significant that negotiations for barter 
arrangements have already started be. 
tween Latin America and certain Euro. 
opean countries. 


Reconstruction Problem 


One of the reasons for anticipating g 
continuation of essential economic con. 
trols is to be found in the magnitude of 
the reconstruction problem to be faced 
by the belligerent countries of Europe, 
This will be true not only in the case of 
countries like the U.S. S. R. and Poland, 
but also of Germany, Austria, and Nor- 
way, which did not suffer from physica] 
destruction during the First World War. 
We must expand the concept of physica] 
destruction to include, in addition to the 
damage resulting from actual military 
operations, that caused by preparations 
for such operations, such as the demoli- 
tion for the purpose of fortifying the 
Atlantic, North Sea, and Mediterranean 
coasts. To this should be added the 
losses resulting from looting and removal 
of industrial equipment. Then there is 
the tremendous damage caused by ex- 
cessive use of industrial and transporta- 
tion facilities, and the scorched-earth 
tactics of retreating armies. Confronted 
with this appalling task, few European 
countries are likely to throw their mar- 
kets open to foreign imports in full re- 
liance on the benefits which their econo- 
mies might ultimately derive from a free 
play of economic forces. There is noth- 
ing in the economic history of Europe 
during the inter-war period to justify 
any expectation of a laissez-faire eco- 
nomic era soon after the war. 

It should be pointed out in connection 
with the reconstruction problem that its 
magnitude does not necessarily indicate 
the degree of its influence on interna- 
tional trade. This is due to a number 
of factors, political and social as well as 
economic, that should be given consid- 
eration. 

A very important part of the recon- 
struction work will involve housing. It 
will be noted that in Germany the re- 
building of the bombed cities is receiv- 
ing a good deal of prominence in the 
recent speeches by Hitler and other high 
Nazi Officials in their effort to strengthen 
the morale of the home front. Euro- 
pean housing construction will neces- 
sarily be done entirely by domestic labor, 
and largely with domestic building ma- 
terials. Reconstruction of this char- 
acter is one of the primary means of em- 
ployment for a demobilized army. Con- 
sidering the financial resources of those 
European countries that would be most 
in need of reconstruction, it is safe to 
assume that there will be an effort to 
accomplish the task as far as possible 
with domestic resources. 

Industrial and transportation recon- 
struction will, in many cases, call for 
imported equipment, but even there it 
is likely that an effort will be made by 
some of the countries that have expe- 
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rienced the “benefits” of a German oc- 
cupation to obtain some of the necessary 
material by way of reparations involv- 
ing the actual removal of German equip- 
ment to those countries—or, to use a 
more traditional term, deliveries in kind. 
In numerous cases their claims will be 
pased on something more substantial 
than the responsibility of Nazi Germany 
for the war. There have been many 
instances of the removal of industrial 
and transportation equipment from oc- 
cupied countries to Germany, and there 
is likely to be enough destruction in the 
course of the retreat of the German 
armies to establish a substantial basis 
for the demand for a more direct form of 
reparations. 

Thus, there is a possibility that some 
part of the equipment needed for the 
reconstruction of the industries and 
transportation facilities of countries like 
Poland, France, Norway, and even the 
U.S. S. R., will be obtained by way of 
physical transfer from Germany, rather 
than by purchase in foreign markets. 
The amount will depend on a number of 
factors which cannot be determined in 
advance. The extent to which Germany 
will be able to restore its own industrial 
economy is uncertain, but, from present 
indications, it would seem that it will 
have to be done largely by Germany’s 
own efforts. 

Another uncertain element is  pre- 
sented by the volume and methods of 
disposal of the large war supplies which 
will have been accumulated by the Al- 
lied (particularly American) oversea 
forces in various parts of the world by 
the end of the war. It may be assumed 
that the military supplies remaining 
after the present war will differ from 
those remaining after the First World 
War, not only in volume, but also in 
character. They are likely to include a 
larger proportion of machinery and 
transportation equipment, and, there- 
fore, will be of more immediate value for 
reconstruction purposes. If they should 
be disposed of to some of the Allied and 
occupied countries in Europe through 
arrangements among the governments, 
they naturally will affect the demand for 
similar supplies through commercial 
channels. 


Post-War Export Capacity 


Thus far we have dealt largely with 
the factors that are likely to influence 
the effective post-war demands of the 
European countries. Since the effective- 
ness of the demand will be determined 
primarily by the capacity of those coun- 
tries to produce goods for export, it is 
necessary to consider this phase of the 
problem. 

In estimating the export capacity of 
European countries after the war, con- 
sideration must be given not only to the 
conditions of the factors of production, 
but also to changes in demand on the 
part of the countries constituting the 
chief markets for European products. 
It is assumed that we are to deal with the 
period following the relief stage, and 
that all statements regarding post-war 
economic activity are subject to changes 
resulting from military operations dur- 
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ing the later phases of the war. Since 
the situation will obviously vary from 
country to country, a brief analysis by 
countries or groups is called for. 


Condition of Neutral Countries 


Starting with the neutral countries, 
it is safe to assume that Switzerland, 
from present indications, will have no 
difficulty in resuming, in a compara- 
tively short time, exports of the char- 
acteristic Swiss products, such as 
watches, fine instruments, dairy prod- 
ucts, fine machinery, and embroideries, 
insofar as the productive capacity of the 
country is concerned. But since many 
of the Swiss export products come within 
the category of luxuries or semi-luxuries, 
we must consider the probability that 
some of the former customers for those 
products will not possess the purchasing 
power to resume their pre-war consump- 
tion habits, and may have to be satisfied 
with smaller quantities of the Swiss 
products or resort to cheaper substitutes. 
The fact that a substantial part of the 
Swiss machinery exports consists of ma- 
chine tools might also be considered as 
an unfavorable factor. On the other 
hand, some of the countries that have 
benefited by the war may furnish new 
or enlarged markets. 

Whether the decline or change in the 
demand will compel Switzerland to make 
radical changes in its industrial econ- 
omy and, perhaps, commercial policy, 
cannot be determined in advance, but it 
is quite certain that the post-war adjust- 
ment will involve much more than a 
mere resumption of pre-war trade rela- 
tions. The future of the tourist trade 
is, of course, one of the most uncertain 
factors in the post-war economic posi- 
tion of Switzerland, since the hotel in- 
dustry exercises a strong influence on 
the Swiss economy. 

Another uncertain factor is presented 
by the international financial situation 
after the war. The international char- 
acter of Swiss investments, and the use 
of Swiss banking and other financial fa- 
cilities in connection with international 
movement of capital, have for years been 
important items in the Swiss balance of 
payments. There is no doubt that the 
physical destruction of the war and the 
disruption in international economic re- 
lations will cause considerable losses of 
Swiss capital, especially in view of the 
close commercial and financial relations 
between the Swiss and German econo- 
mies. 

Sweden in some ways is likely to be 
in a better position as regards markets 
for its chief products. There is every 
reason to anticipate a renewal of the 
demand for Swedish lumber and pulp 
and iron ore, which constituted nearly 
half of the Swedish exports in 1938. 
The same would apply to iron and steel 
and their products, nonferrous metals, 
and paper. Some very fine steel prod- 
ucts falling within the luxury class may 
not fare so well. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry will probably be too busy with 
the reconstruction of the Swedish mer- 
chant marine to contribute much to the 
export trade. On the whole, it may be 
expected that Sweden will be one of the 
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earliest among the Continental Euro- 
pean countries to resume relatively nor- 
mal export trade. 

Both Spain and Portugal will prob- 
ably emerge from the war in a stronger 
economic position as a result of the war 
demand for their chief products. It is 
therefore to be expected that both coun- 
tries will become relatively important 
markets during the immediate post-war 
period. Spain will also be of potential 
importance from an investment stand- 
point, in view of the need for repairing 
the damage caused by the civil war and 
for modernizing industrial and trans- 
portation facilities. Whether the politi- 
cal situation will be sufficiently stable to 
attract foreign capital is an open 
question. 


Prospects in U.S. S. R. 


The situation becomes more compli- 
cated as we get away from the neutral 
countries. Leaving out Germany, whose 
economic future is too closely tied up 
with the outcome of the war and the 
peace terms to afford any basis for a 
forecast, and the Baltic States on ac- 
count of the uncertain political develop- 
ments, we may consider first the prob- 
able post-war position of countries like 
the U. S. S. R., France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries, where the uncertain factors 
are perhaps of a lower order of magni- 
tude. 

In the case of the U. S. S. R., we are 
dealing with a situation where the na- 
tional economic policy will determine in 
the most direct manner the volume and 
character of the post-war foreign trade. 
Assuming that there will be no basic 
change in the character of the Soviet 
economy, and that the international 
political situation will be sufficiently sta- 
bilized to allow a substantial curtail- 
ment in production for national defense, 
the demand for imports and their char- 
acter will depend mainly on the decision 
of the Soviet Government as to the rela- 
tive importance of satisfying the needs 
for consumption or for reconstruction. 

There is no doubt as to the policy on 
agricultural reconstruction, considering 
the paramount economic and political 
importance of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union. Consequently every effort will 
be made to resume as promptly as pos- 
sible the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements for the restora- 
tion of the mechanical equipment of the 
collectives. 

A decree granting priority to the re- 
construction of agriculture and provid- 
ing for returning to the collective farms 
the livestock evacuated before the Ger- 
man invasion was issued in August 1943. 
It also instructs the proper authorities 
to supply the equipment necessary for 
the restoration of the machine-tractor 
stations (which prior to the German in- 
vasion performed a large part of the 
tilling, planting, and harvesting on the 
collective farms) and the return of the 
evacuated equipment. The military au- 
thorities in charge of the machinery 
plants have been instructed to supply 
the necessary tractors and other equip- 
ment, and steps have been taken to pro- 
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vide the necessary fuel and to start the 
construction of housing. There is no 
way of ascertaining at present the pro- 
portion of the pre-war inventories that 
can be restored from current domestic 
resources, or whether the Soviet policy 
will involve the use of foreign supplies. 

A similar priority policy will undoubt- 
edly be adopted toward the reconstruc- 
tion of railways, which can be accomp- 
lished, if mecessary, largely without 
recourse to outside sources, except, per- 
haps, for locomotives and certain parts 
of freight cars. 


Rebuilding Reconquered Area 


In view of the military considerations 
involved, no information can be expected 
during the war regarding the industrial 
reconstruction in the reconquered sec- 
tions. It is not impossible that the re- 
construction of some of the heavier in- 
dustries in the Ukraine will in some cases 
be postponed in favor of restoring some 
of the lighter industries producing con- 
sumer goods, if a choice should be made 
necessary by a shortage in some of the 
factors of production. If it should be 
decided that the pressure for production 
for national defense could be relaxed 
sufficiently to give the masses a better 
supply of goods for immediate consump- 
tion, to compensate them for the long 
years of sacrifice and deprivation to 
establish the communist regime, not only 
may the consumer-goods industries be 
given priority in reconstruction, but 
there may take place even a certain 
amount of importation of finished goods, 
as well as raw materials and production 
equipment essential for the consumer- 
goods industries. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should regard the reconstruc- 
tion problem as a continuation of the 
struggle for the establishment and de- 
fense of the Communist regime, the capi- 
tal-goods industries will be placed first 
on the list, and the demand from abroad 
may be shifted toward the equipment 
essential for the restoration of those in- 
dustries. In either case, there is no basis 
for estimating the volume of the demand, 
as it will be influenced by the readiness 
and ability of the Soviet Government to 
continue its pre-war self-sufficiency 
policy. It is safe to assume, however, on 
the basis of the inter-war economic re- 
lations between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R., that a substantial share 
of the demand for foreign equipment is 
likely to be supplied by American in- 
dustry. 

Another important factor is presented 
by the policy as regards the return of 
the industrial equipment removed from 
the Ukraine. It is quite possible that a 
large part of it will remain in the Urals, 
since the industrial reconstruction in 
the Ukraine will probably involve in most 
cases the construction of entirely new 
plants. 


Reparations in Kind 


The Soviet demands on Germany for 
reparations in kind are likely to play 
an important part in the reconstruction 
problem and influence the volume and 
character of imports from foreign coun- 
tries. Certain statements regarding the 
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utilization of German resources for re- 
construction in the occupied countries, 
particularly the U. S. S. R., have ap- 
peared in Soviet publications, but it is 
obviously impossible to foresee to what 
extent this policy will figure in the final 
settlement with Germany. There is no 
doubt, at the present stage of the war, 
as to the capacity of German industry 
to supply a substantial part of the nec- 
essary equipment from available stocks, 
or to undertake the production of such 
equipment as a part of reparations in 
kind, if the effect of such payments on 
the post-war economy of Germany is 
ignored. While the amount of such 
equipment available for distribution 
among the various occupied countries 
will be determined by political as well as 
economic considerations, the possibility 
of the adoption of the policy itself should 
be taken into account in considering the 
Soviet reconstruction plans and their in- 
fluence on post-war foreign trade. 

In view of the tremendous economic 
losses suffered by the Soviets during the 
war, it may be assumed that for some 
years there will be a curtailment in some 
of the chief Russian exports, particu- 
larly agricultural and forestry products. 
Whether this will affect the Soviet ca- 
pacity to import will depend on credit 
arrangements among the Allied Nations, 
the use of Soviet gold reserves, and pri- 
vate credit arrangements. The most in- 
fluential factor, however, as indicated 
above, will be the over-all economic pol- 
icy of the Soviet Government. 


W hat of France? 


The post-war economic position of 
France is likely to be influenced by the 
changed political position of the country. 
The reaction to military defeat and Ger- 
man occupation, the consequences of 
forced migration of labor to Germany 
and the retention of prisoners, and the 
political upheaval, may be expected to 
affect the whole economic psychology of 
the country. For some years after the 
war the new government may find it 
necessary to confine its energies to re- 
construction and reorganization of the 
domestic economy of the country, with 
possibly an increased emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the colonial resources. 
The policy of agrarian protection is 
likely to be maintained or strengthened, 
for political reasons. The increased de- 
mands of labor may not be met, for some 
time, by increased efficiency in the use of 
capital resources through rationalization 
and new investments in modern equip- 
ment. 

If there should be a substantial change 
in France’s international political posi- 
tion, some economic repercussions are to 
be expected. It is likely, for a time at 
least, to change the attitude toward for- 
eign investments. 

It should also be pointed out that a 
substantial part of French exports nor- 
mally consists of luxury products, with 
the demand influenced by tourist trade 
and economic conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, which are not likely to be very 
favorable for some years after the war. 
Those factors, combined with the ex- 
tensive losses in investments in Europe 
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and the Far East and the demands for 
reconstruction, may have an unfavor. 
able effect on French production ang 
export capacity for some years, ang 
should be taken into consideration in es. 
timating the post-war foreign-trade po. 
sition of the country. 

If the new balance-of-payments po. 
sition of France should involve a greatly 
curtailed income from investments ang 
tourist trade, it will probably mean g 
lower volume of foreign trade, since there 
is no reason to anticipate for some time 
that the loss will be made up by an in. 
crease in exports. This may not apply 
to the immediate post-war situation 
when a part of the large gold reserves 
may be used to finance imports for re. 
lief and reconstruction. 


The Low Countries 


Belgium is likely to be in a more fa- 
vorable economic position than France, 
The reconstruction problem will prob- 
ably be simpler, the Belgian industries 
may be expected to be in a better com- 
petitive position, and the highly profit- 
able economic activity of the Belgian 
Congo during the war, with the resulting 
accumulation of a considerable volume 
of dollar exchange, will place the coun- 
try in an advantageous position for the 
resumption of international economic re- 
lations. 

Since a substantial part of Belgian 
foreign investments is to be found in 
the Belgian Congo, the investment losses 
as a result of the war will be much 
smaller than in the case of France or 
England. The fact that a large propor- 
tion of Belgian exports consist of prod- 
ucts that can be utilized for industria] 
and transportation reconstruction pur- 
poses (cement, window glass, railway 
supplies, iron and steel, heavy machin- 
ery) may be expected to strengthen the 
export position of the country. On the 
other hand, the decline in the economic 
importance of Germany will affect the 
Belgian transit trade and especially the 
port of Antwerp. 

The post-war economic position of the 
Netherlands will be influenced largely by 
colonial trade and shipping—which fact 
makes it very difficult to find a sound 
basis for a forecast. There is no doubt 
that financial resources will be available 
for immediate reconstruction needs, but 
in view of the possible changes in the 
supply-and-demand position of the chief 
export products of the Netherlands East 
Indies, the colonial contribution to the 
Dutch economy after the war may be 
considerably altered. It is also safe to 
anticipate some changes in the interna- 
tional shipping situation that might 
affect the position of Holland as a 
shipping nation. Some unfavorable in- 
fluence may also result from investment 
losses, considering the pre-war close 
financial relations with Germany. It is 
assumed, of course, that the German 
economic penetration during the occu- 
pation will be largely eliminated. 


Italian Uncertainties 


In view of the recent political and 
military developments, no valid forecast 
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of the post-war economic position of 
Italy is possible. No one is in a position 
to foresee how much of the more or less 
inflated economy of the country, built 
up under the Fascist regime, will survive 
the destruction of war. If a substantial 
share should be destroyed, it is impos- 
sible to state with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether the national psychology 
will encourage a return to the pre-war 
jndustrial ambitions, or whether there 
will be a reaction in favor of an eco- 
nomic regime better adjusted to the 
scanty natural resources of the country. 

There is no doubt that a large part 
of Italy’s recent industrial development 
was a forced growth under the influence 
of the self-sufficiency policy considered 
py the Fascist regime essential for at- 
taining certain political objectives. A 
good deal of it represented a slavish 
copying of the Nazi pattern, very ill 
adapted to Italian conditions. The fact 
that it could be carried on for a num- 
ber of years under the artificial con- 
ditions of controlled economy does not 
offer any assurance of its survival under 
the more rigorous economic environment 
of the post-war period. 

We can be certain of Italian agricul- 
ture—a good part of it on a subsistence 
basis. We can also count on the Italian 
textile industry, if credits are available 
for the acquisition of raw materials, 
since the demand in Latin America 
should give the Italian producers an op- 
portunity to resume their pre-war con- 
nections. As to the heavier industries, 
especially those based on iron and steel, 
their survival will depend on the degree 
of protection which post-war Italy will 
be in a position to give them for the pur- 
pose of maintaining employment. The 
“national defense” justification will 
hardly survive the war. The export pos- 
sibilities of the heavy industries will 
therefore be very slight. 

On the other hand, the competitive 
position of the expanded aluminum in- 
dustry, and also, perhaps, of certain 
parts of the chemical industry, may be 
relatively strong. Italian electrical ma- 
chinery may find a market if the war 
should be followed by a strong indus- 
trialization trend in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world, although it is doubt- 
ful whether the Italian post-war finan- 
cial position will be sufficiently strong to 
make possible an outflow of capital for 
investment in those countries. 

The future of the tourist trade is one 
of the most uncertain factors in the Ital- 
ian post-war economy. It is safe to as- 
sume that, in view of the present military 
operations in the Italian theater, Italy 
for some time will not be as well pre- 
pared to receive tourists as Switzerland, 
and it is doubtful whether the countries 
from which Italy used to draw most of 
its tourists under normal conditions will 
be prosperous enough to allow many 
of their citizens to travel for pleasure. 
It should also be pointed out that there 
had been a marked decline in the Italian 
tourist trade during the decade preced- 
ing the outbreak of the present war. 
The situation in regard to remittances 
is not likely to be more encouraging, un- 
less there should be a radical change in 
the immigration policies of certain un- 
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derdeveloped countries. On the whole, 
Italy cannot be counted on to play a 
very prominent part in international 
trade for some years after the war. 


In Occupied Scandinavia 


The economic position of the occupied 
Scandinavian countries after the war will 
be influenced largely by the degree of 
economic exploitation on the part of 
Germany during the war, the duration of 
the war, and the destruction by air raids 
or other military operations, including 
shipping losses. In the case of Denmark, 
there will also be the serious problem of 
resuming trade relations with the chief 
pre-war customer for Danish products— 
England—which may be complicated by 
the post-war British agricultural policy 
and the relations with the Dominions. 

While all three countries—Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland—on the basis of 
the character of their chief products and 
their commercial experience, should have 
no serious difficulty in resuming their 
foreign-trade relations and shipping ac- 
tivities, there is great uncertainty as to 
the post-war condition of their produc- 
tion plants and resources and, conse- 
quently, their production capacity im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The forests, fisheries, and shipping 
will be of great value during the recon- 
struction period, assuming that all the 
countries involved will have sufficient 
financial resources or credit to recon- 
struct their merchant marine and fishing 
fleets. 

The foodstuff resources of Denmark 
are likely to be of value in connection 
with relief. The future export capacity 
of the country will probably be influenced 
unfavorably, not only, as mentioned 
above, by the agricultural policy of Eng- 
land but also by the reduced purchasing 
power of a defeated Germany. Thus 
Denmark may be confronted again with 
the difficult problem of adjusting its pro- 
duction to the changed international 
economic situation. In the case of Nor- 
way, the reconstruction problem will be 
augmented by air-raid destruction and 
demolition for fortification, but, on the 
other hand, the earnings of the Norwe- 
gian merchant marine during the war 
will help in financing reconstruction. 


Austria, Czechoslovakia 


The economic problems of Austria are 
not likely to have been brought nearer 
solution by the participation of the coun- 
try in the war economy of Greater Ger- 
many. The transfer of certain indus- 
tries from Germany and the expansion 
of the iron and steel industry were moti- 
vated largely by military objectives and 
are, therefore, likely to make the Aus- 
trian economy still more unbalanced, as- 
suming that some of the new plants will 
survive the air attacks. The luxury in- 
dustries of the country, and the tourist 
trade, will hardly be stimulated by the 
probable post-war economic conditions 
in Germany and the Balkans. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that in the ab- 
sence of any political reorganization in 
Southeastern Europe favorable to a re- 
vival of Austrian economic and political 
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prestige, assistance by international ac- 
tion will probably be necessary. 

The economic structure of Czecho- 
slovakia will also have been altered in 
response to the war demands of Greater 
Germany, but to a substantial extent the 
changes will probably represent an ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, with greater 
concentration on armament production. 
Many of the normal products of the 
country, such as machinery, textiles, and 
footwear, are well adapted to relief pur- 
poses and reconstruction. The trade- 
promotion ability of the country should 
facilitate the resumption of commercial 
relations with the outside world. 

Czechoslovakia would also be favor- 
ably affected by any successful movement 
for political cooperation in the Balkans. 
On the other hand, the post-war eco- 
nomic position of Germany will present 
an unfavorable factor, considering the 
close commercial relations between the 
two countries. As in the case of other 
occupied countries, it is assumed that 
the German financial controls acquired 
during the war will be eliminated and 
other forms of expropriation compen- 
sated for. In view of the importance 
of the Czech textile industry, a liberal 
credit policy on the part of the cotton- 
producing countries, particularly the 
United States, would serve to strengthen 
the foreign-trade position of the 
country. 


Southeastern Europe 


The economies of the Southeastern 
European countries, taken as a group, 
will be seriously affected by the financial 
collapse of Germany following the de- 
feat, in view of the large clearing bal- 
ances accumulated by those countries 
in Germany during the war. In Yugo- 
slavia the intensive mineral development 
under German control may be expected 
to improve the export position of the 
country. In Rumania, on the other hand, 
the oil industry—the most important ex- 
port industry—will probably be faced 
with serious reconstruction problems 
owing to war destruction and the exces- 
sive exploitation by State operation under 
war emergency. This is apart from the 
legal tangles, due to the expropriation 
of private interests. 

The only favorable factor in the Greek 
economic situation will probably be the 
accumulated earnings of the Greek mer- 
chant marine during the war. By and 
large, the countries of Southeastern Eu- 
rope, especially those with a predom- 
inantly agrarian economy, will be con- 
fronted after the war with the perennial 
problem of pressure of population against 
inadequate resources, and the inability 
to compete in agricultural exports, par- 
ticularly grain, with the oversea coun- 
tries and their extensive methods of 
production. The post-war prospects for 
emigration or the inflow of foreign cap- 
ital for industrialization purposes are 
rather uncertain. 

In some of these countries the post- 
war economic problems will be compli- 
cated by the possibility of political dis- 
turbances that may result from too close 
an association with the Axis. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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What additional foreign opportunities can be developed after the war for the excellent cotton cloth turned out by American mills? 


hree Billion Sq. Yds. of 
Cotton-Cloth Exports— 


Such a Post-War Figure Is Entirely 
Feasible, Says Bureau's Textile Chief 


HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

suring the past summer, made a 
study of domestic “Markets After the 
War,” and the results were published. 
Based on an assumed peacetime year, a 
hypothetical projection of the number of 
people employed and the amount of the 
gross national product in dollar value is 
shown. Based on a high level of employ- 
ment the gross national product is pro- 
jected to $165,000,000,000, using 1942 
prices. The study also shows the value 
of the gross national product for previous 
years as a matter of comparison. The 
Textiles Unit of the Commerce Depart- 
ment made an analysis of this study as 
it pertains to certain groups of textiles 
and published articles in the July and 
September issues of the magazine Do- 
mestic Commerce entitled “Apparel Mar- 
kets After the War” and “New Textiles 
Loom on Peace Horizon.” Since these 
studies are available, it seems needless 
to go into further detail here. With our 


By Rosert P. Sweeny, Textiles Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


domestic economy functioning on a high 
level of employment, with the resulting 
high production there will be available a 
surplus of goods over and above domestic 
requirements. It then becomes necessary 
to export this surplus in order to main- 
tain this high level of employment. 
Exports in the Past 

As an aid to industry and business in 
planning for post-war exports a study 
was recently made in the Department of 
Commerce, entitled “Foreign Trade 
After the War,” which was released on 
October 25, 1943. This study covers tex- 
tile exports as well as all other commod- 
ities, and contains tables showing the 
dollar value of exports from 1929 up to 


very recent years. A hypothetical pro- 
jection year of 1948 is used to show what 
the exports might be when based on past 
relationships. Quoting from this study: 
“These figures are not forecasts but 
statistical projections.” 

In the present article the analysis of 
what textile exports might be after the 
war is based on the economic conditions 
likely to obtain in foreign countries at 
that time; however, a study of past ex- 
ports, considered in relation to condi- 
tions as they then existed, is helpful in 
gaging the future. Therefore, the table 
on page 33 shows the textile exports of 
the United States for the years 1906 and 


1913, 1919 to 1939, inclusive. For the 
convenience of the reader, the table 
shows the physical volume wherever 


possible, which establishes a better basis 
for comparisons year by year. Since 
cotton cloth constitutes the largest 
single item of textile exports, it would 
be well to center attention on this com- 
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modity. It is very interesting to note 
that in 1906 the United States exported 
711,000,000 linear yards; this was the 
peak year for exports, dating as far 
pack as 1891. During the years 1907, 
1908 to 1912, inclusive, exports did not 
exceed 477,000,000 linear yards in any 
year. The last year before World War I, 
1913, shows exports of 467,000,000 linear 
yards. During the first year after World 
War I, 1919, there were 683,000,000 linear 
yards exported from the United States, 
and the next year the figure climbed to 
the all-time high of 819,000,000 linear 
yards. 

These figures reveal that after World 
War I exports increased up to 75 percent 
over the year before the war. If we 
should assume that our exports in the 
first peacetime year after the present 
war will increase in the same proportion 
over the year 1939, we would get a figure 
of only 647,000,000 square yards. This 
yardage would appear to be far lower 
than might be expected, for conditions 
after the present war will be far dif- 
ferent from what they were after the 
last World War. 


Developing Foreign Markets 


Now is an opportune time for textile 
exporters to further expand their plans 
for promoting and developing foreign 
markets. An intimate knowledge of the 
fabric requirements of the various for- 
eign countries as to the weave, width, 
construction, and weight of the goods, 
as well as the designs wanted, as in the 
case of prints and other figured or col- 
ored fabrics, is highly essential. This 
is well known to exporters, but it is 
timely to stress this point. The proper 





Weaving shed containing 1,000 automatic looms, in a typical Japanese 


mill belonging to a great cotton-spinning combine. 
pre-war decades, had made tremendous advances in the textile 
industry and trade, ranging far and wide in great cotton-selling 
To what extent will these textile plants of Nippon 
after hostilities end? To what degree will 


campaigns. 
exist, physically, 


American cloth supplant Japanese goods? 
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packaging of the goods is also impor- 
tant: the care exercised in this matter 
will lay the foundation for satisfied cus- 
tomers later and the development of an 
increasing volume of exports. While 
these remarks have been directed to fab- 
rics, the same thoughts apply to yarns, 
apparel, and other textiles. People in 
foreign countries are being educated to 
some extent as to the value of American 
textiles through distribution by Lend- 
Lease, Relief and Rehabilitation, and 
the Army, and this in itself will be an 
aid in creating a demand. The good-will 
so established should be capitalized on. 

Latin American neighbor countries are 
becoming increasingly important cus- 
tomers for our goods. Brazil has de- 
veloped a growing cotton-textile indus- 
try, and normally has an exportable sur- 
plus, and while most of the other Latin 
American countries have some textile 
manufacturing they are not self-sufficient 
and depend partially or wholly upon im- 
ports. The importance of this market 
is disclosed by the fact that the 20 Latin 
American Republics imported an annual 
average of 725,000,000 square yards of 
cotton cloth from all sources during 
1938-39. 

A large demand is expected to develop 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Orient. 
South Africa in 1939 is reported to have 
had a population of more than 10,000,000, 
comprising more than 2,000,000 Euro- 
peans and 8,000,000 natives, and during 
that year the total imports of cotton 
cloth amounted to something over 210,- 
000,000 square yards. The value of all 
other textile imports to South Africa 
reached $67,000,000. 

French North Africa imported during 
the year 1938 65,500,000 pounds of cotton 


Japan, in 


year). 
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cloth; and the value of all other textile 
imports approximated $17,500,000. The 
population of this area was reported as 
18,000,000 for the year 1936. 

Egypt’s imports in 1939 amounted to 
21,500,000 pounds of cotton cloth, while 
the value of all other textiles was 
$17,000,000. 

A discussion of the imports into other 
countries will be treated in a separate 
article at a later date. 


Foreign Demand Should Be Big 


Every indication points to a very large 
demand, from abroad, for cotton textiles 
in the post-war period. There will have 
been probably 5 years of acute and prac- 
tically world-wide underconsumption. 
Coupled to this, no doubt, a substantial 
part of existing textile-manufacturing 
facilities in Germany, Japan, and Italy 
will be destroyed, or so badly damaged 
that they will not be important factors 
in supplying goods for some time. The 
same thing will probably apply, in con- 
siderable measure, to the French textile 
industry. With the British cotton mills 
on about a 50 percent productive basis, 
in consequence of half of the plants being 
closed down, and with the operatives 
from these closed plants scattered, it will 
take some time to reorganize the operat- 
ing forces in Britain and get into full- 
scale production. 

The combined cotton-cloth exports of 
Germany and Japan, France and the 
Netherlands in the year 1937 totaled 
3,500,000,000 square yards. It is reason- 


able to assume that there will be no ap- 
preciable exports of cotton cloth from 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Japan, before the war, had been furnishing more than 75 percent of 
the great quantities of cotton piece goods imported by the Nether- 
lands Indies (over 475,000,000 meters in the most recent available 

After the war's inevitable devastation on Nippon’s islands, 

will the Japs be able to send so much material for sarongs and 

other garments—or will there be a greatly heightened opportunity 
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N THE FIELDS of social.security and 

labor legislation our small and far- 
distant Ally in the South Pacific has 
often been considered a pathfinder. In 
the years to come this designation may 
continue to be applied to New Zealand, 
since the Dominion has for some time 
been marking out its pattern of post-war 
reconstruction. 

Four years of war have wrought many 
changes in the Dominion’s economy— 
changes that are miniatures of those tak- 
ing place in the larger countries of the 
world. New Zealand has made signifi- 
cant contributions of men and materials 
to the Allied war effort. Of a population 
of 1,600,000, 189,000 men are in the armed 
forces; 95,000 of these have been sent 
overseas. Add to this the thousands of 
women who have enlisted in the women’s 
volunteer services, the thousands of men 
enrolled in the Home Guard and in the 
Civil Defense organization, and the other 
thousands of workers who have trans- 
ferred from nonessential to essential in- 
dustries, and it then becomes easy to 
appreciate New Zealand’s manpower 
contribution. 


War Effort Poses Problems 


There is also the production side of 
the picture. Though primarily a farm- 
ing country, New Zealand has not been 
content merely to expand its food pro- 
duction to meet the needs of both the 
United Kingdom and the Allied forces in 
the South Pacific. Lacking large-scale, 
mass-production plants and having no 
iron and steel industry, the Dominion 
has, nevertheless, utilized its available 
factory facilities so advantageously, that 
many types of munitions have been pro- 
duced. Minesweepers and other small 
naval vessels have been sent down the 
ways in large numbers, and the clothing 
that a New Zealand soldier or sailor 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Plans for the Future 


By JEAN Firestone, British Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


wears, aS well as the equipment he car- 
ries, except rifle and bayonet, are prac- 
tically all products of the factories of his 
own country. 

The expansion of production in both 
primary and secondary industries, the 
diversion of factories to wartime needs, 
and the withdrawal of manpower for the 
armed forces have made New Zealand a 
vital part of the Allied war effort. But 
these achievements have seriously dis- 
torted the economy and have created 
complex problems for the post-war pe- 
riod, many of which will be faced by all 
the belligerent countries, though on a 
larger scale and approached from differ- 
ent points of view. 

What is to be done for returning sol- 
diers? What industries are to be 
scrapped? What types of peacetime in- 
dustrial developments should be fos- 
tered? Should immigration be encour- 
aged? Will foreign trade flow through 
pre-war channels? 

For some time now, economists and 
Government officials in New Zealand 
have been giving consideration to such 
questions, and out of their ponderings 
have come not only proposed answers 
but concrete plans. It has been realized 
that although no one can forecast accu- 
rately world conditions when the war 
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Wellington’s handsome and commodious railway station. 


ends, plans must be made now to adapt 
wartime production machinery to peace. 
time needs; and that once the plans are 
made they can be modified as conditions 
are seen to change. In line with this 
pragmatic point of view, the New Zea- 
land Government passed in October 194] 
a Rehabilitation Act, the first part of 
which dealt with “the reestablishment 
in civil life of persons who have served 
with His Majesty’s armed forces,” and 
the second with “the reconstruction of 
wartime industries.” 


Ex-Servicemen’s Rehabilitation 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the first part of the Act, a Rehabilita- 
tion Council was set up in January 1942, 
consisting of 20 members, with the Min- 
ister of Rehabilitation as chairman. The 
Council recommends to the Minister 
questions relating to the reestablishment 
of ex-servicemen in civil life. To carry 
out the policies laid down, the Act also 
provided for a Rehabilitation Board 
comprising not more than five members 
of the Council and the deputy chairman 
of the Council. 

In the rehabilitation work that has 
been done, certain fundamental princi- 
ples have been established. For in- 
stance, before a soldier or sailor can 
be discharged from the New Zealand 
armed forces, he must have either a war 
pension or a suitable job or financial aid 
granted by the Social Security Depart- 
ment until he can shift for himself. 
Hospital care is provided for the wounded 
and pensions for those who are partially 
or totally disabled. If the veteran de- 
sires to go into a type of work that is 
different from what he did formerly, he 
will be aided by the State Placement 
Service. If training is needed, he may 
acquire it in one of the plants, farms, 
or trade schools operated by the Gov- 
ernment to teach war veterans new 
skills.’ 

Occupational centers are being built for 
disabled men and blinded soldiers. The 
first of these was opened in September 
1943, at Wellington. During their period 
of vocational training at this center, the 
disabled men are to receive £NZ5 5s. 
($16.83) a week, in addition to any pen- 
sion they may have. Another center is 
planned at Auckland to accommodate 
430 persons. 


‘Walter Nash, New Zealand 
1943). Much of the background informa- 
tion on this article is taken from this source, 
and from International Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary and July 1942/ May 1943. 
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Men and women returning from serv- 
jce who have had their schooling inter- 
rupted by the war and who wish to con- 
tinue it will have many opportunities 
todo so. They will find that all existing 
technical and correspondence school fa- 
cilities are available to them free of 
charge. Also provided are scholarships 
for post-primary and university educa- 
tion; postgraduate scholarships of 
§NZ250 a year for up to 3 years; full tui- 
tion in medicine and dentistry, the men 
in training being paid sustenance at the 
same rate as trade trainees, plus cost of 
pooks, fees, and other items (this part 
of the program is similar to the United 
states Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram now being carried on in our uni- 
yersities and technical schools to provide 
doctors, dentists, engineers, psycholo- 
gists, and others, for the armed forces) ; 
grants to cover the cost of books for ap- 
proved nonuniversity courses; and vari- 
ous other special allowances for service- 
men and their children, such as for 
pooks, instruments, fees, and materials. 
Students placed in postgraduate and 
medical and dentistry courses may be 
subject to government service for 3 years 
after qualifying. 

One wartime development is already 
peing utilized for rehabilitation purposes. 
Steps have been taken to convert the 
Auxiliary Workers’ Training Scheme 
from training war workers to training re- 
turned veterans. Some demobilized 
servicemen have already gone through 
training for the engineering, building, 
and footwear manufacturing trades and 
have been placed in jobs. Trainees are 
to go through a maximum 3-year course, 
starting at a minimum weekly wage of 
{NZ5 5s. and advancing gradually up to 
full arbitration award scales with bo- 
nuses. Plans are under consideration to 
intensify the scheme and to extend it to 
other trades. Other veterans are being 
trained in private employment under 
special contracts with a subsidy from the 
Government. A special training center 
has been set up for Maori servicemen. 


Provision for Land Settlement 


Besides educational assistance, a re- 
turned veteran can obtain a loan, run- 
ning up to the equivalent of $2,500, to 
establish himself in a small business, or 
one as high as $15,000 (in some special 
cases up to $30,000) to buy and stock a 
farm, or a loan to purchase a house and 
to buy furniture. By the end of 1942 
such loans totaled £NZ227,808, and the 
number of applications authorized was 
641. 

There are two other important phases 
of the rehabilitation activities—land 
settlement and reemployment rights of 
veterans. In connection with present 
land-settlement measures, strenuous ef- 
forts are being made to avoid the mis- 
takes of the last post-war period, when 
the prices paid for land for discharged 
soldiers were excessively high, thereby 
placing heavy debt burdens on resettled 
soldiers. This contingency is provided 
for in the Servicemen’s Settlement and 
Land Sales Act (effective October 18, 
1943), one purpose of which is specifi- 
¢ally stated as the prevention of undue 
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Auckland Star photo 


New Zealanders building minesweepers—first naval vessels to be launched in the Dominion. 


increases in the prices of land. The Act 
is a comprehensive measure to stabilize 
property values. Briefly, it provides that 
all transactions on or after October 18, 
1943, in privately owned land, both rural 
and urban, by sale or lease for not less 
than 3 years, are to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of a Land Sales Court and 
its subsidiary committees, It also em- 
powers the Government to take compul- 
sorily any farm land (but not urban 
properties) capable of subdivision into 
two or more holdings for discharged 
servicemen, with the proviso that the 
land of any serviceman serving outside 
of New Zealand is exempt. The period 
of operation of the Act is limited to 5 
years after the war ends. 

The subsidiary committees are to fix 
the basic value of land, which is the limit 
of consideration allowed when land is 
sold, leased, or acquired compulsorily for 
the settlement of servicemen. Basic 
value is defined as the productive value 
increased or reduced by such amount as 
the committee deems necessary to make 
it a fair value, having regard to several 
important factors, such as the nature 
and extent of the estate and the interest 
of the vendor or lessor. Productive value 
is arrived at by capitalizing at 44 per- 
cent the net annual revenue derivable 
from the land by an average, efficient 
farmer. 

From this brief summary, it can be 
seen that the act raises many important 
issues. Although it has been in effect 
too short a time for results to be noted, 
those who indorse it feel that it may be 
a remedy for land speculation and for 
inflation of land values. On the other 


hand, there can be little doubt that most 
of its features are novel, even for New 
Zealand, where the trend toward gen- 
eral State ownership has been very 
marked. It may be asked if the measure 


is likely to result in a revolutionary 
change in land tenure and in an uncer- 
tain future for the private ownership of 
property. To a great extent, the ma- 
terialization of such suggested possibili- 
ties will depend upon the degree of rigid- 
ity or liberality with which the Govern- 
ment interprets and administers the Act. 


Employment Assured 


In regard to reemployment rights of 
returned soldiers, it should be noted 
that it is compulsory for every veteran 
to be given back his former job, if the 
job is still there. Special regulations 
provide that private employers must re- 
instate their pre-war employees in their 
former occupations, or in other jobs, 
and must employ them under conditions 
no less favorable than those which would 
have been applicable had the employees 
not been in service, including the bene- 
fits of salary raises. When employees of 
the New Zealand Public Service who 
have served in the armed forces are de- 
mobilized, they are automatically rein- 
stated in the service at the grade and 
salary level that they would have at- 
tained had they been continuously em- 
ployed. During the time they serve in 
the armed forces, the Government pays 
their superannuation contribution. 

To absorb the tremendous excess of 
employables who will be demobilized 
when the war ends, schedules have been 
set up to provide immediate employment 
for at least half the men on national 
development projects, such as land im- 
provement, roads, power schemes, irri- 
gation, and flood control. It has been 
officially stated that these are not un- 
employment relief jobs, but constitute a 
program definitely and sorely needed in 
the Dominion. 
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Conversion and Development 


Through the arrangements discussed 
above, the New Zealand Government is 
taking care of the immediate necessi- 
ties of returned servicement and is pro- 
viding for those veterans who require 
only short-term assistance to reestab- 
lish themselves in civil life. But rehabil- 
itation work in any country will fail 
in its purpose unless there are adequate, 
long-range plans for the conversion of 
industry from war to peace production, 
so that veterans will not be tossed from 
arms of State assistance into the lap of 
an unprepared domestic economy. 

That the New Zealand Government is 
aware of this danger can be seen from 
the second part of its 1941 Rehabilita- 
tion Act, which outlines certain proce- 
dures designed to facilitate the conver- 
sion of industry to a peacetime basis and 
to prevent any unemployment that might 
arise from the change-over. The act 
calls for the setting up of a special re- 
construction account out of which funds 
will be spent for industrial reconstruc- 
tion. The termination of war contracts 
is also provided for, with due compensa- 
tion to be granted to firms injured by 
the termination. To enable producers 
engaged in war work to adapt their busi- 
nesses to peacetime requirements, the 
Government can make or guarantee loans 
or make grants to any such producer; it 
is also empowered to acquire shares in 
the company concerned and to purchase 
all or part of the company’s production. 

The act also embodies the controver- 
Sial principle of government assistance 
in the establishment of new industries 
in the Dominion and in the expansion 
of those already existing. To achieve 
this purpose, the Government is empow- 
ered to grant the same aid as is given 
to war industries and it can also ar- 
range to supply raw materials, machin- 
ery, and other equipment. 

Finally, the act empowers the Min- 
ister of Labor to require any employer in 
a war industry to continue the employ- 
ment of all persons working for him or 
to continue the employment of specified 
numbers or classes of workers, such as 
returned soldiers. In such cases, a sub- 
sidy may be granted to the employer to 
protect him from the financial loss he 
might incur in complying with the re- 
quirements. 


Policy Problems Involved 


These broad outlines of industrial re- 
construction are radical in their impli- 
cations. Whether they will prove to be 
so in actuality will depend, as does the 
Land Sales Act, upon the future govern- 
ments in New Zealand and upon the way 
in which the act is applied. Since 1935, 
when the Labor Government came into 
power, New Zealand has experienced 
ever-increasing State control over in- 
dustry. Therefore the policies embodied 
in the industrial reconstruction sections 
of the 1941 Rehabilitation Act are no 
great departure from the path followed 
heretofore. Not only will the act in- 
volve tremendous problems of adminis- 
tration, but it will also require the Gov- 
ernment to make difficult decisions on 
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In New Zealand: Packing tins for meat and vegetable rations for soldiers 


policy—decisions as to whether new in- 
dustries are to be developed and, if so, 
in what way; which of the existing in- 
dustries are to be fostered and which 
scrapped. 

These are perplexing questions for New 
Zealand, based as it is on an agricultural 
exporting economy. Its agricultural, 
pastoral, dairying, and poultry produc- 
tion amounts to more than 60 percent 
of the total production of all industries. 
Ordinarily, more than 40 percent of the 
Dominion’s production is sold abroad, 
and a like percentage of goods available 
for consumption is supplied from over- 
seas. Thus, before New Zealand can un- 
dertake to shift the bases of its economy, 
it must consider what effect new indus- 
tries will have upon its trade; it must 
weigh carefully its tariff policy and give 
due thought to the future of Imperial 
preference and to the possibility of new 
markets. All of these factors are inter- 
national in scope, and New Zealand 
must therefore gage its domestic re- 
construction plans in the light of inter- 
national developments and international 
planning. 

The Dominion’s greatest potential asset 
in the expansion of manufacturing is its 
cheap hydroelectric power. Its liabilities 
are the lack of raw materials, the high 
cost of production, and limited domestic 
consumption. In 1936, the Industrial 
Efficiency Act was passed, which had as 
its main objective the achievement of a 
planned economy through rationaliza- 
tion and control of industry. It resem- 
bles the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in the United States, with “codes” drawn 


up for specific industries, attempts to 
attain uniform trade practices, and the 
licensing of industries by the Govern- 
ment as a means of restricting the num- 
ber of firms in each industry. 

The main purpose of the import re- 
strictions set up in 1938 was the conser- 
vation of oversea funds, but a corollary 
objective was to encourage domestic 
manufacturing. Among the more im- 
portant new industries which have been 
established or expanded since import 
control began are: Boot and shoe, woolen 
textile, hosiery and knitted goods, cloth- 
ing, chemical, glass, canning, biscuit and 
confectionary, rubber, electrical machin- 
ery, and building materials. The war 
gave added impetus to this expansion, 
since it cut the country off from its usual 
sources of supply. 


Industrial Expansion Debated 


New Zealanders are debating whether 
the country should continue to expand 
industrially after the war, as is contem- 
plated in its industrial reconstruction 
plans. The majority opinion within the 
country cannot yet be calculated as defi- 
nitely for or against this policy. There 
are those who feel that the Dominion is 
unfitted for large industrial activity; 
that agricultural and pastoral produc- 
tions are the bases of its economy; that 
the expansion of secondary industries 
will demand high tariffs and perhaps 
continued control of imports—both of 
which have been considered as adjuncts 
of economic nationalism, the creed be- 
lieved responsible for the present war, 
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and both of which are inconsistent with 
the principles set out in the Atlantic 
Charter. Then there are those who hold 
that import control and high tariffs must 
pe employed to protect and to further 
the industries that have recently grown 
up in New Zealand; that new industries 
should be established to utilize the Do- 
minion’s raw materials. They are op- 
posed to the idea that New Zealand is 
pased solely on an agricultural economy. 

Each group can claim some validity for 
its views. During the first post-war 
years the disposal of New Zealand's agri- 
cultural produce should not be difficult, 
since the needs of the devastated coun- 
tries along this line will be tremendous. 
Subsequently, a higher standard of liv- 
ing in some of the eastern countries 
may provide potential markets for the 
Dominion’s products, and thus take up 
any slack in the demand of the British 
market. A certain amount of further 
jndustrialization appears practical, pro- 
yided only economic, not uneconomic, in- 
dustries are encouraged. The difficulties 
here lie in differentiating between these 
two types and in determining what type 
of encouragement should be given them 
and when it should cease. Import con- 
trols probably will remain for some time 
after the war, but final decisions on this 
matter and on tariffs will in all proba- 
bility have to await clarification of inter- 
national policy. 


One of New Zealand's dignified and attractive new State apartment buildings rises out of a 


somewhat less modern environment. 
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Electric Power—Housing 


A 10-year plan for the development of 
electrical power has been evolved. It 
envisages a pronounced increase in gen- 
erating capacity in the North Island, the 
building of three additional stations, and 
the alteration of long-distance high-ten- 
sion lines to carry current at 220,000 volts 
instead of 110,000 volts. It has been 
said that the Government intends to 
double hydroelectric construction within 
6 years and to double that figure at the 
end of 10 years. This scheme will pro- 
vide employment for many men during 
the early post-war years and afterward, 
besides aiding the Dominion in any in- 
dustrial expansion it may choose to un- 
dertake. 

Housing is another field of activity 
that will loom large in the reconstruc- 
tion period. The housing program, 
which has been suspended during the 
war because of shortages of supplies and 
labor, is to be resumed on an even larger 
scale than in the past. Prefabrication 
has been discussed, and the possibility 
of plastic houses has been given some 
attention, though use of the latter appar- 
ently will be in the somewhat distant 
future. 


Population and Immigration 


Immigration is another problem that 
New Zealand may have to face in the 
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years to come. Population density there 
is 16.5 per square mile, compared with 
740 in England, 348 in Germany, 358 
in Italy, and 453 in Japan. Some of 
these countries are too densely populated 
for their resources, but it seems to be 
generally agreed that New Zealand could 
support more people on its fertile land 
without lowering the standard of living. 
At present the Dominion’s immigration 
laws are stringent, prohibiting the en- 
trance, except by permit, of persons not 
of British birth and parentage.’ 

It will be difficult for New Zealand to 
depart from this policy, and some New 
Zealanders apparently feel that it. may 
not be wise for the country to do so ina 
drastic fashion. Even if immigration is 
encouraged, it must be remembered that 
migrations no longer take place on a 
large scale. Some people have suggested 
that New Zealand should achieve a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000. Others.say that 
this figure is too large if the declines in 
the world’s birth rates are considered, 
since, in order to reach this figure 
through immigration alone, 70,000 per- 
sons a year for 50 years would have to 
enter the country. This is considered 
too many for New Zealand to absorb. 
One authority sets 10,000 immigrants a 
year for the next 50 years as the extreme 
figure. What policy New Zealand will 
follow in this regard is not clear now, 
but that the problem will demand a solu- 
tion eventually is certain if the birth 
rate continues to drop and if the losses 
during the war are very great. 

Whatever view may be taken of New 
Zealand’s post-war planning, whether 
critical or laudatory, it is obvious that 
very serious thought has been given to 
the various problems. 


2A person is not deemed of British birth 
and parentage by reason that he or his par- 
ents or either of them is a naturalized Brit- 
ish subject, or by reason that he is an 
aboriginal native of any Dominion, other than 
New Zealand, British colony, possession, or 
protectorate. 





“Willy’s Teresa” Is Champ 


“Willy’s Teresa Inka Sierra,” a 4-year- 
old milch cow at Las Malvinas Farm, 
Brandsen, Argentina, has established a 
reputed record for her class. In a 365- 
day lactation period she gave 24,336 
pounds of milk and 812 pounds of 3.34 
butter fat. The milkings were super- 
vised by the Dairy Department of the 
National Ministry of Agriculture of Ar- 
gentina. 





Pin-Up Prices 

Ordinary straight pins are among the 
scarcest of articles in Nazi-occupied Hol- 
land, and—when they can be obtained— 
eost about 2 cents (Dutch) each, or 48 
times their pre-war price, according to 
an “underground” letter just received in 
London. Clothes, the letter explained, 


must be mended and patched over and 
over again since new clothes are unob- 
tainable, and this has contributed to the 
scarcity of both needles and pins. 
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Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services To Be Augmented.—Air 
transport services in Australia are to be 
augmented by the inauguration of a 
weekly service from Perth to Port Hed- 
land via Mullewa, Yinniethara, Mulga 
Downs, and Marble Bar. The trip will 
require 1 day. The airport under con- 
struction at Mullewa is expected to be 
finished in March. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Fuels and Lubricants: Distribu- 
tion of Imports Subject to Permit.—Im- 
porters of motor fuels and lubricants 
must obtain permits from the Governor 
General before distributing the fuels and 
lubricants which they import into the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, ef- 
fective from October 22, 1943, by ordi- 
nance No. 370/A.E. of October 22, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
October 25. 

Collupuline for Breweries Exempted 
from Import Duty.—Collupuline for 
breweries has been exempted from im- 
port duty in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, effective October 28, 
1943, by ordinance law No. 380/Fin.-Dou. 
of October 28, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of November 10, 1943. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Chemicals and Certain Other Indus- 
trial Raw Materials: Import Tariff 
Terminology Altered; Further Details.— 
As announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 19, 1944, certain 
changes in the Brazilian import-tariff 
rates and nomenclature for a substan- 
tial number of raw materials, princi- 
pally chemicals, were provided by de- 
cree law No. 6075 of December 8, 1943, 
effective on January 6, 1944. 

Imports of a large number of com- 
modities are affected by the substitution 
of other wording for the terms “impure” 
and “pure or purified,” formerly used to 
differentiate between classifications un- 
der certain tariff items. The type of 
packing, not the quality, is now the fac- 
tor governing the classification of im- 
ports described by the new terminology. 
The terms “for analysis or scientific use,”’ 
“for medicinal use,” and “for analysis 
or scientific or medicinal use,’”’ whenever 
they are used, are applied to the affected 
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commodities when they are packed in 
small containers. 

The classification “for industrial and 
other uses” is applied when the com- 
modities are imported in large quanti- 
ties—in bulk, barrels, drums, bags, or 
other containers of large capacity— 
whether or not they are of the highest 
degree of purity. 

Exporters of certain chemicals to Brazil 
may find it advantageous in the future 
to ship their products in bulk and have 
them repackaged in that country, if the 
products are among those affected by the 
new classifications. The American Re- 
publics Unit, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has on file a list 
of the commodities on which different 
rates of duty are charged when they are 
imported in small or large containers, to- 
gether with the rate applicable to each. 


[See previous announcements in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 19, 1944.] 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Developments.—Airport devel- 
opments in Sao Paulo, Brazil, are receiv- 
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Wellington’s Fine Harbor 


As our cover picture this week, 
we present a panoramic view of 
the harbor of Wellington, the im- 
portant port city at the extreme 
southern tip of New Zealand’s 
North Island. According to offi- 
cial Dominion figures of oversea 
shipping, by ports of first arrival 
and final departure, Wellington 
ranks easily second among New 
Zealand’s ports ‘(Auckland being 
first). 

In 1939, the most recent year for 
which statistics are now pub- 
lished, 675,000 tons of shipping en- 
tered the port of Wellington, and 
the vessels that cleared had a total 
tonhage of 784,000. 

The photograph above is made 
available to FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY through the courtesy of 
the New Zealand Legation at 
Washington. 
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ing particular attention at this time. 
Among the airports to be enlarged jg 
Cumbica, which is approximately 15 
miles from the center of Sao Paulo. This 
field now comprises more than 600 acres. 

Another field being expanded is Con. 
gonhas, for which an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 reportedly has been approved. 
The diameter of the field is to be ex- 
tended from 5,905 feet to 7,546 feet. 

The field at Rio Claro, which is ap. 
proximately 125 miles by railroad from 
Sao Paulo, is being prepared for emer- 
gency use. 

Improvements are being made at the 
airport near Santos. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Customs Surcharges 
Increased on Beverages, Perfumes, and 
Luxury Articles; Internal Tazes Assessed 
on Beer, Distillery Products, and Soft 
Drinks.—Increases in the Costa Rican 
import duties and customs surcharges 
on beverages, perfumes, and luxury 
articles, and new or increased internal 
taxes on beer, liquors, and soft drinks 
have been effected by legislative decree 
No. 17, published and effective October 
27, 1943. These taxes were created to 
provide funds for the payment of the 
Government’s share of social-security 
benefits. 

The new taxes include an increase of 
20 percent in the import duties and cus- 
toms surcharges on liquors, wines, per- 
fumes, beer, soft drinks, mineral water, 
and luxury articles of foreign manufac- 
ture, to be determined by executive de- 
cree; an increase of 15 percent in the 
consumption tax on domestic beer; a tax 
of 15 percent of the value of all products 
manufactured and sold by the National 
Distillery; and a consumption tax of 
0.005 colon on each bottle of domestic 
soft drinks and mineral water. Increases 
in certain property taxes were also 


effeceted. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Cuba improved 
further during January, stimulated by 
the early grinding of the large 1944 sugar 
crop. Private and public building con- 
struction advanced substantially during 
the month, compared with January 1943, 
aided considerably by the greater avail- 
ability of building supplies and materials. 
Government construction followed the 
rising trend initiated during the last 
quarter of 1943, and work is to begin 
shortly on additional project, such as 
hospitals, Army and Navy installations, 
highways, and schools. 

Manufacturing industries experienced 
a favorable month, although adversely 
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affected in some instances by shortages 


of imported materials and fuels. 


Foop SITUATION 


Supplies of foodstuffs were sufficient 
during January to support current con- 
sumption. Fruits and vegetables were 
seasonably abundant; beef and livestock 
products were in fair supply; and im- 
ports of rice, wheat flour, and lard were 
adequate. The only items in which scar- 
cities were apparent were condensed 
milk and, to some extent, beef, but these 
were not as yet serious. Movement of 
foodstuffs to retailers and consumers was 
exceptionally rapid, as a result of ex- 
panded demand at the beginning of the 
sugar-grinding season. 


PRICE CONTROL 


The over-all average of basic food- 
stuffs prices, most of which are subject to 
specific price maximums, apparently did 
not increase at all, or only very slightly, 
during January. The higher prices for 
beef, charcoal, and rice were offset by 
lower prices for beans and vegetables. 
In sharp contrast, prices for goods not 
subject to control, including canned foods 
and clothing, as well as luxury products 
and services, continued upward. Pres- 
sure on prices is great, but ORPA’s en- 
deavors to prevent increases for basic 
foodstuffs are proving most beneficial to 
low-income groups. 


LABOR 


Widespread agitation on the part of 
labor for increased wages continued dur- 
ing January, and sugar workers were 
especially active in demanding a 20-per 
cent increase in their present compen- 
sation. A decree was promulgated in- 
creasing the wages of longshoremen and 
employees of offices, wharves, and ware- 
houses located in the Port of Habana. A 
further decree increased the wages of 
employees in hotels, clubs, cafes, and 
restaurants. A proposal was made for 
a “mercantile retirement fund” to pro- 
vide pensions for superannuated and in- 
capacitated employees in mercantile 
establishments. 


AGRICULTURE 


Most Cuban sugar mills began grind- 
ing during January. The first mills 
started on January 2, and by the end of 
the month 139 of the 158 mills were 
operating. Because of heavy fall rains 
and a large portion of uncut cane from 
1943 carried over into the 1944 crop, cane 
yields were relatively high. As a result 
of the early grinding, however, the 
sucrose content and the sugar yield per 
ton of cane were very low. 

The harvesting of tobacco, particu- 
larly in the shade-grown types, began in 
earnest during January, and a good crop 
was expected. All 1943 crop tobacco had 
moved out of the farmers’ hands, but 
some was still changing hands among 
dealers. Exports of tobacco in January 
greatly exceeded the amount shipped in 
January 1943, and it is reported that the 
United States tariff quota of 22,000,000 
pounds per annum for Cuban leaf to- 
bacco was about 95 percent filled by the 
end of the month. 

Exports of fresh vegetables to the 
United States were about 40 percent of 
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pre-war level, but were considerably 
larger than January 1943 shipments. 
Tomatoes made up the bulk of the ex- 
ports. Pineapple exports were earlier 
than usual and were three times as great 
as the volume shipped in January 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mainly as a result of the decline in re- 
ceipts of coal and coke, rice, beans, and 
chickpeas, the tonnage of Cuba’s Janu- 
ary imports (exclusive of petroleum 
products) decreased by about 25 per- 
cent, compared with January 1943. 

The principal imports from countries 
other than the United States consisted of 
seed potatoes from Canada, and raw 
cotton from Argentina. Important im- 
ports from the United States included 
coal and coke, wheat flour, rice, lumber 
and other wood products (including 
barrels for alcohol and spirituous-liquor 
exports). 

The tonnage of January exports in- 
creased slightly, compared with January 
1943, and, as usual, consisted principally 
of sugar and molasses. Important sec- 
ondary products exported included man- 
ganese and chrome ore, alcohol and 
spirituous liquors, sugar sirups, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, iron and steel 
scrap, ana tobacco and tobacco products. 


LEGISLATION 


Although Congress was not in session 
during January, several measures were 
enacted by decree. Decrees were pro- 
mulgated establishing Cuba’s budgets for 
the first quarter of 1944 and increasing 
the wages of Habana port laborers and 
those of employees of hotels, cafes, and 
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similar establishments. Other decrees 
appropriated funds for additional public- 
works projects and established additional 
price-control measures. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Production Tar for Sugar De- 
fense Continued During 1944 at 1 Cent 
per Bag.—The Cuban production tax on 
sugar for sugar defense purposes, fixed 
yearly by the President, was continued at 
1 cent per bag of 325 pounds of raw sugar 
or its equivalent, according to decree No. 
80, published in the Official Gazette of 
January 22, 1944. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Automatic Telephone Installations.— 
Automatic telephone service is to be in- 
stalled at Quito and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
The foreign press says that the cost will 
be approximately $1,200,000. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Highway Passenger Services.—High- 
way passenger services in Eire during the 
period January to September 1943 showed 
a decrease. Passenger buses (interior 
and cross-border) ran 11,971,000 vehicle 
miles, compared with 17,030,000 vehicle 
miles in the corresponding period of 1942. 
The number of passengers carried was 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Britain’s Post-War Export Business: Exceptionally Vigorous Efforts Likely 


The British do not plan [post-war] simply to revive and expand sales of 
staple pre-war exports. Except perhaps during the relief period, textiles and 
coal are expected to continue to decline as they did between 1913 and 1939. 
Certain iron and steel products will also suffer as a result of overseas in- 
dustrialization. On the other hand, markets for whisky, fine woolens, ex- 
pensive pottery, and Sheffield cutlery will probably be maintained without 
difficulty. But expansion is expected in the field of engines and engineering 
supplies, rayon textiles, plastics, and chemicals, and even more in industrial 
specialties such as precision machinery, electrical and radio apparatus, and 
optical goods—all products in which the labor content is high. 

In the production of these goods, the British feel that the efficiency gained 
during the war will stand them in good stead. They believe the nation that 
produces the Spitfire at one-third the production cost of a comparable plane 
in the United States should have no difficulty in competing on the world’s 
markets. It is recognized, however, that an increase in British manufactur- 
ing efficiency as a whole will be necessary if exports are to reach the needed 


The British are also aware that export organization and selling techniques 
must be improved. The Association of British Chambers of Commerce has 
already issued a pamphlet on the problem, and the experience gained in the 
activity of the Export Council and some 300 export groups established at the 
time of the 1940—41 “export drive” may prove valuable for the future. 

In addition, the British Government can be expected to give mare en- 
couragement to exporters through an expanded consular service which will 
analyze markets and work in collaboration with representatives of British 
industries and their customers overseas, and by extending the export credit 
insurance scheme introduced in 1930. 


(From “Britain’s Postwar Trade and World Economy,” by Howard P. W hidden, 
Jr.—Foreign Policy Reports. Published by the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
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114,052,000, compared with 119,769,000 in 
1942, and gross receipts from passenger 
fares were £1,440,487, compared with 
£1,501,773. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff Items Created to 
Cover Certain Fish-Liver-Oil Prepara- 
tions.—Two new items were created in 
the Salvadoran import tariff to provide 
for various fish-liver-oil products hither- 
to unspecified in the tariff, with a duty of 
$18 per 100 gross kilograms, under pro- 
visions of legislative decree No. 97, pro- 
mulgated December 17, 1943. The prod- 
ucts included in the new items are fish- 
liver-oil, not specified, and vitaminized 
oils which are used as substitutes for cod- 
liver oil, and medicines prepared with 
fish oils, or vitaminized oils, alone or 
mixed with other substances, in contain- 
ers for immediate use by the consumer. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Trade Reorganized in 
Algeria.—A Federation of the Motion 
Picture Industry of Algeria, with a head 
office in Algiers, was created by a decree 
of October 15, 1943, which reinstated the 
syndicates existing prior to October 16, 
1941. 

The new Federation includes the fol- 
lowing Algerian organizations: Trade 
Syndicate of Directors of Motion Picture 
Houses; Trade Syndicate of Film Pro- 


Land-Settlement Assistance for Demobilized Soldiers: 


Southern Rhodesia’s Plan 


A scheme for post-war settlement of ex-servicemen of Southern Rhodesia 
(Africa) has been presented to the Colony’s Legislative Assembly by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Capt. F. E. Harris, on behalf of the Agricultural 
of the National Rehabilitation Board of Southern 


Crown land now available for returning soldiers was reported to include 
155 farms suitable for tobacco and mixed farming and 30 farms on which 
irrigation would be necessary. The government also holds options over a 
large area of land, while it is said that a million acres of the Rhodesdale 
Estate would provide small ranches and irrigated farms at a cost as low as 
Land was also said to be available in the Matabeleland area. 
The committee recommended that the government should make additional 
land purchases from private owners as needed for expansion of the settle- 


Anticipating the possible approval of several hundred applications for 
settlement, it is contemplated that the scheme will not only provide free 
land and water but will also advance funds for development purposes—the 
latter to be repayable over an extended period. 

This land-settlement scheme is a part of a general rehabilitation program 
for ex-servicemen now being initiated by the National Rehabilitation Board 
of Southern Rhodesia to care for the disabled, provide training in various 
industries, reinstate men in former employment, or secure work for those 


A Dispersal Depot was opened in Salisbury (the Colony‘s capital) in Sep- 
tember for returned soldiers medically unfit for further military service. 
Decisions as to future training and employment are made at this Depot, which 
cooperates with an Employment Exchange in placement work. 
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ducers and Distributors; and Trade Syn- 
dicate of Technicians and Representa- 
tives of Motion Picture Material. 

Vegetable Hair and Wrist-Watch 
Straps: Export-License Tazes Fired in 
Morocco.—Export-license taxes of 30 
francs per 100 gross kilograms on vege- 
table hair (filaments of nain palm) and 
of 300 francs per net kilogram on leather 
wristwatch straps were fixed in French 
Morocco by orders of November 17 and 
20, 1943, published in the Bulletin Offficiel 
of December 3. 

Most Imports from Algeria, French 
Morocco, and French Colonies Exempted 
from Import Restriction in Tunisia.— 
Imports into Tunisia of goods originat- 
ing in Algeria, French Morocco, or other 
territories under the authority of the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion, have been exempted temporarily 
from import license requirement, with 
the exception of about 20 articles speci- 
fied in list A, by an order of November 12, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of November 13. 

Importers of goods specified in list B, 
attached to the order, for which import 
permits are not required, must, however, 
sign an engagement to hold such goods 
until they receive an authorization to 
dispose of them. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distribution of Imports Controlled by 
Commiitee of Foreign Commerce.—The 
conditions of distribution in French West 
Africa of imported goods subject to con- 
trol by the Committee of Foreign Com- 
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merce and intended to be commerciag) 

were fixed by order No. 3804 bis S, EB, of 
October 31, 1943, published in the Jour. 
nal Officiel of that colony on November 


6 and 13. ; 
Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts Increased During 
First Half of 1943.—Total customs duties 
collected in the Gambia for the first ¢ 
months of 1943 amounted to £124,922, 
43 percent increase over the comparable 
1942 period—according to the Gambia 
Government Gazette, August 31, 1943. 

Receipts from ad valorem and specific 
import duties rose 173 and 34 percent 
respectively, compared with January- 
June 1942, total income from import 
duties reaching £117,633. 

Revenue from export duties, now levieq 
only on peanuts, increased 67 percent 
to £7,289 during the 6-month period un. 


der review. 
Haiti 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rotenone: Specified Amount to be Pur. 
chased by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion.—Under an agreement between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
United States and the Haitian Govern- 
ment, published in Le Moniteur of Haiti 
of September 30, 1943, and effective from 
September 22, 1943, the Corporation wil] 
purchase up to a total of 250,000 pounds 
of roots containing at least 3 percent ro- 
tenone (whole or in powder form) which 
may be offered for export up to May 7, 
1946, and amounts available for export 
beyond this figure which the Corporation 
wishes to purchase. Any amount above 
250,000 pounds which the Corporation 
does not take may be disposed of else- 
where by the Haitian Government. 
During the operation of this agreement 
the exportation of rotenone roots of the 
type described and within the contract’s 
limitations will be prohibited except to 
the Corporation. 

Corn: Export Quota Fixed for 1943- 
44.—In accordance with the new policy 
of the Haitian Government to provide 
export quotas of foodstuffs to the United 
Nations, particularly to American, Brit- 
ish, and Netherland possessions in the 
West Indies, the export quota of corn 
for the fiscal year 1943-44, as announced 
in a communique published in Le Mon- 
iteur, October 4, 1943, has been fixed as 
follows: 780,000 kilograms of grain, 10,000 
kilograms of ground corn, and 5,000 kilo- 
grams of corn flour. Export licenses will 
be issued during the period from October 
"12, 1943, to April 1, 1944. 

|By decree law No. 308 of September 25, 
1943, as modified by decree law No. 336 of De- 
cember 17, 1943, export quotas for each cate- 
gory of food products to the United Nations 
are to be fixed by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Labor and of Commerce and 
National Economy. A purchasing agent, ap- 
proved by the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions, may be appointed by any United 
Nation, purchases to be made within the 
established quotas, and at prices fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. The 
above quota for corn is the first action taken 
under law No. 308.] 
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for defense and supplies will have totaled 
an estimated 16,410,000,000 rupees (ap- 
proximately $4,943,000,000) by the end of 
March 1944. Of this amount, the United 
Kingdom will have contributed 9,260,- 
000,000 rupees and India 7,150,000,000 
rupees. Almost one-third of the above 
total will have been spent during the cur- 
rent fiscal year; of this amount of 
5,670,000,000 rupees, the United King- 
dom’s share is 3,450,000,000 rupees and 
Indian’s share is 2,220,000,000. 

The above figures are understood to 
represent only the rupee expenditure in 
India, and accordingly do not include the 
value of large amounts of materials of 
war supplied by the British for the ex- 
pansion of India’s Army and air force. 
For these supplies, an arrangement has 
been made whereby India is paying half 
the cost while retaining full ownership. 
Although Lend-Lease is not mentioned, 
it is presumed that the materials sent 
under this arrangement also are omitted 
from the figures. (The President’s Thir- 
teenth Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations gives the value of com- 
bined exports to India and China under 
Lend-Lease as $856,824,000. 68 percent of 
which was for munitions. No statement 
of India’s share has been made public.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Temporary Excise Duty Estab- 
lished.—An excise duty of 13 annas per 
standard maund (1 maund=82°4 
pounds), has been established on all 
stocks of sugar held on November 10, 
1943, by factories or wholesale dealers in 
British India. The tax is to be levied by 
the Central Excise Department on stocks 
in the possession of factories and large 
dealers, and by officers of the Provincial 
Governments on the stocks held by small 
dealers. The Central Government is au- 
thorized to grant a rebate of the duty 
paid, under this ordinance, on sugar 
which is afterwards exported to any 
country outside India. 

This special temporary excise duty is 
in addition to the regular excise duty of 
3 rupees per hundredweight (8 annas in 
the case of Khandsari or Palmyra) on 
sugar produced in British India. 

To insure an adequate supply of sugar 
and to enable the Provincial Govern- 
ments (with which the authority to con- 
trol the price of sugarcane resides) to 
fix a minimum price for cane which will 
give the grower an increased return, the 
Central Government raised the ex-fac- 
tory price of sugar by 13 annas per maund 
on November 10. A Government press 
notice states that the Government felt 
that the new price of sugar, should, in 
equity, apply to sugar manufactured 
from cane bought at the new prices to be 
fixed by the Provincial Governments, not 
to sugar already in the hands of factories 
and dealers; that any benefit arising 
from the increase in the price of sugar in 
respect of existing stocks should be 
passed on to the Central Government. 
Therefore, the special excise duty was 
established at a rate equal to the differ- 
ence between the old and new ex-factory 
prices. (There are 16 annas to an Indian 
rupee. Rupee=$0.301215.) 
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Sugarcane: Price Fixed in the United 
Provinces.—Simultaneously with the 
Government of India’s announcement of 
a higher fixed ex-factory price for sugar, 
the Government of the United Provinces 
declared its intention to fix a price for 
cane purchased for manufacturing sugar 
by the vacuum-pan process at the rate 
of 12 annas per maund and an additional 
1 anna per Maund as a cane cess on such 
purchases. 

As an anti-inflationary measure, the 
Government of the United Provinces has 
announced that a deduction at the rate 
of 2 annas per maund will be made from 
purchases of cane, and the amount de- 
ducted will be paid to the cane grower in 
the form of Defense Savings Stamps, 
National Savings Certificates, or deposits 
in Post Office Defense Savings Bank ac- 
counts. 

The United Provinces constitute the 
leading sugar-producing area of British 
India. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Permission of Central Government Re- 
quired for Dismantling of Factories.— 
Under a Government ordinance entitled 
“the Factories (Control of Dismantling) 
Ordinance, 1943,” no person may, with- 
out the written permission of the Cen- 
tral Government dismantle any factory 
in British India or remove from a factory 
any spare parts kept for maintaining the 
machinery of the factory in order. 


Madagascar 


Transport and Communication 


Air Transport Services.—Free French 
air transport services in Madagascar 
now include a fortnightly 4-day flight 
from Tananarive to Nairobi, Cairo, and 
Damascus. At Khartoum, communica- 
tion can be made with the French plane 


ema ee Schooner Launched 
for Dominican Fleet 
Another addition is being made 


to the Dominican Republic’s new 
fleet of wooden motor - driven 


schooners, constructed to help 
meet the wartime shipping short- 
age in the Caribbean interisland 


trade. 
The newcomer in the fleet is the 
Inoa, of 132 tons net registry, re- 


cently launched by the Compania 
Naviera Dominicana at a shipyard 
near Ciudad Trujillo. It is the 
fourth of six schooners projected 
when the shipping shortage seri- 
ously curtailed food and other es- 
sential imports in the Caribbean 
island trade. 

Some metal parts and special 
materials are imported from the 
United States. The boats are be- 
ing built by Dominican workers. 
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to Accra; and from Damascus with the 
line to Moscow. 

Interisland service, consisting of a 
northern and a southern line, also is 
maintained by the French. 


Mauritius 


Exchange and Finance 


New Notes Issued by Currency Com- 
missioners.—New currency notes of 50 
and 25 cents (2 and \% of a Mauritius 
rupee and equivalent to about 15 and 1, 
United States cents, respectively) ae. 
been issued by the Currency Commission- 
ers of the colony of Mauritius, accorq- 
ing to an anouncement appearing in the 
Gazette of September 29, 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Machinery and Tarpau- 
lin: Importers Required to Estimate 1945 
Requirements.—Regular importers of 
agricultural machinery have been invited 
to file detailed estimates of their 1945 
requirements with the Bulk Purchase 
Office, according to a notice in the Mau- 
ritius Gazette for September 25, 1943, 
Requirements are to be based on existing 
plans for maintaining the present leve] 
of production. If expansion is contem- 
plated, the additional equipment desired 
must be justified by a statement relating 
the additional machinery to specified 
needs of the agricultural production pro- 
gram. 

Scheduled machinery to be purchased 
through bulk orders includes plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, weeders, pumps, trac- 
tors, and spare parts. 

By a subsequent order of the Con- 
troller of Supplies, dated October 5, im- 
porters of tarpaulin are to submit re- 
turns of 1941 and 1942 imports together 
with 1944 requirements of tarpaulin for 
bulk purchase. 


Nigeria 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tantalite and Columbite Prospecting 
Controlled —New regulations have been 
instituted to govern prospecting for tan- 
talite and columbite in Nigeria, accord- 
ing to the official gazette for November 
4, 1943. 

Any new discoveries of these minerals 
must be immediately reported to the 
Chief Inspector of Mines who is em- 
powered to grant exclusive prospecting 
licenses for 3 months over areas of from 
one-quarter square mile to 4 square miles 
in extent. 

Prospecting for tantalite is forbidden 
except to holders of prospecting rights 
issued under the new regulations. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ginger Exports Halted.—The export of 
uncured ginger to any destination is now 
prohibited, according to an order of Ni- 
geria’s Director of Agriculture, published 
in the Gazette of November 11, 1943. 
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Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


The war boom in Palestine commodity 
markets continues, though the peak 
seems to have passed. Retail trade con- 
tinues at a high level, showing no tend- 
ency to decline. The wholesale markets, 
however, are less active, and many 
articles are now being supplied by the 
producer directly to the retailer. It is 
stated that the black markets appear 
to be checked—tthe result of Government 
measures, the general frame of mind of 
the buying public, and encouraging war 
news. White flour in the black market 
has dropped from about 50 cents to 
about 25 cents a pound, and sugar and 
other commodities have taken a similar 
drop. 

The Government Wages Committee 
cost-of-living index of retail food prices 
fell from a peak of 248 in June 1943 to 230 
in December (base: pre-war, 100; Janu- 
1942, 175). 

Late winter rains caused some anxiety, 
but good rains were experienced in De- 
cember and agricultural conditions are 
not unsatisfactory. A plentiful supply 
of potatoes is anticipated—a crop of some 
30,000 metric tons—grown from seed po- 
tatoes imported from Great Britain. 
Adequate supplies of vegetables and plen- 
tiful supplies of citrus fruits have been 
available. The meat situation, how- 
ever, remains critical, local animals be- 
ing in poor condition because late rains 
delayed the growth of winter pasturage. 

Though some stocks of foreign prod- 
ucts still exist in Palestine, most of the 
articles now available are of domestic 
origin. This is particularly the case with 
textiles, leather, and household goods. 
The trade position of Palestine is thus 
drastically altered, since manufactured 
articles, for the most part, formerly orig- 
inated overseas, 





Sierra Leone 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget of Over £2,000,000.—Sierra 
Leone recently authorized an appropria- 
tion of £2,073,000, the largest in its his- 
tory, for financing public expenditures 
during 1944. This sum represents an 
increase of 4 percent over the 1943 
estimate. 

Government revenue for the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1943, was £781,000, 
an increase of 11.5 percent over that for 
the comparable period of 1942. Expend- 
iture for the first half of 1943 totaled 
£618,000, an increase of 3.5 percent over 
that for the comparable period of 1942. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Trade in Antimalarial Drugs Con- 
trolled —By the Defense (Quinine and 
Antimalarial Drugs) Order, 1943, the im- 
portation and exportation of a specified 
list of antimalarial drugs is restricted to 
holders of certificates from the Director 
of Medical Services, according to the 
Sierra Leone Royal Gazette dated No- 
vember 11, 1943. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Chile’s “Congress of City 
Planning” 


Although no definite time has as 
yet been set for its sessions, the 
Second Chilean Congress of City 
Planning is scheduled to take place 
at Santiago de Chile during 1944. 
Two conferences of somewhat the 
same nature have been held in 
Chile—one in 1934 under the name 
of Chilean Congress of Architec- 
ture and City Planning and an- 
other in Valparaiso in 1938 which, 
actually, was the first of the series: 
“Congress of City Planning.” 

Each of the two previous con- 
ferences has been given over prin- 
cipally to theoretical and broad 
general studies, although the im- 
mediate needs of the country in 
the matter of city planning were 
brought up for discussion. The 
forthcoming congress, however, 
will have a more practical angle, 
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Domestic trade is also restricted under 
this order to such authorized persons as 
registered doctors, chemists, and ship- 
ping-company agents. 

Reports of existing supplies of specified 
drugs held by authorized persons are 
also required, although a limited amount 
is permitted for personal use. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1944 Approved.—The Span- 
ish ordinary and extraordinary budgets 
for 1944 were approved by a law pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the 
State, December 3, 1943. 

Total expenditures under the ordinary 
budget amount to 10,359,632,552 pesetas. 
Estimated ordinary budget receipts are 
10,330,288,516 pesetas. The extraordi- 
nary budget authorizes expenditures of 
2.935,057,579 pesetas and the Minister of 
Finance is granted authority to contract 
loans for financing all or any part of 
these expenditures. The total of ex- 
penditures authorized under both budg- 
ets is 13,294,690,131 pesetas. 

Authorized expenditures for the three 
Ministries—Army, Navy, and Air—total 
2,763,779,223 pesetas, or 26.6 percent of 
the ordinary budget. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communications 


Freight Index Figures Show No 
Change.—The Baltic freight index com- 


3 and its agenda will be based upon 

2 “The Carrying Out of Urban Plan- 3 
2 ning,” particularly with reference 2 
2 to housing, supervision, and civil 2 
6 defense. x 
2 Further information will be fur- 3 
2 nished in these pages as plans for 3 
2 this congress are perfected. 3. 
4 > 
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piled by Svenska Handelsbanken, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, showed no change for De- 
cember 1943 compared with November. 
The average combined index for 1943 
shows an advance of two points—from 
304 in 1942 to 306. 


Tanganyika 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas of Paper and Canvas 
To Be Allocated.—Allocation of 1944 im- 
port quotas for certain paper manufac- 
tures is to be made by the Tanganyika 
Economic Control Board, according to 
the Gazette of December 31, 1943. 

Dealers desiring to import any of the 
scheduled items are to submit detailed 
returns of their direct imports, by coun- 
try, during the years 1937-42, inclusive. 

Scheduled items include bags, various 
writing papers and pads, envelopes, 
cigarette papers, newsprint, and other 
special papers. 

An order dated January 12, 1944, re- 
quired importers of tarpaulin and can- 
vas to report in detail their past im- 
ports of these items for the purpose of 
quota allocations for 1944. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Great stress continues to be laid on 
the production of war supplies which the 
Union has undertaken to deliver to the 
Eastern Group Supply Council (cover- 
ing British areas east of the Suez Canal) 
according to a recent public announce- 
ment by the Director-General of Sup- 
plies. These materials consist largely of 
engineering stores to be used in actual 
combat. The program is now well or- 
ganized and many items are already in 
production, the Director-General stated. 
Those items which were previously in 
production have been increased to the 
levels at which the output is now de- 
manded. 

The Director-General also referred to 
the increased production of coal for ex- 
port during the last few months, the 
monthly production of, which, he said, 
had increased by approximately 50 per- 
cent. The Union’s total coal production 
increased from 18,000,000 tons in 1939 to 
an estimated 22,000,000 tons in 1943. 
The output of coal, particularly for bunk- 
erage and export, is limited by the ex- 
tent to which railway trucks are avail- 
able or nonavailable, it was stated. 

The future of the comparatively new 
and steadily expanding steel industry in 
the Union is also bright, says the Direc- 
tor-General. Iscor’s new plate mill at 
Vanderbijl Works, near Vereeniging, 
opened at the end of last November, and 
the steel-ingot production for the early 
months of 1944 was expected to be at 
the rate of 500,000 tons per annum. 
When the war broke out, the ingot ca- 
pacity at Iscor was 350,000 tons per an- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Chemicals 


MANUFACTURE OF POTASSIUM CARBONATE, 
BRAZIL 


Potassium carbonate is being produced 
in Brazil at a rate of 300 to 350 tons an- 
nually, a foreign chemical publication 
reports. 

Stocks of cottonseed cake, accumu- 
lated because of export difficulties, form 
the raw material and are processed at a 
plant in east Sao Paulo, which began 
operations in 1940. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER SALES 


Canadian sales of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers, including exports 
(except calcium cyanamide), amounted 
to 700,997 short tons in the year ended 
June 30, 1943, compared with 607,997 
short tons during the preceding 12 
months, the Canadian press reports. 

A total of 439,769 tons was sold in 
Canada in 1942-43, a slight increase over 
the preceding year, when sales amounted 
to 433,251 tons. 

Exports in 1942-43 included 38,520 tons 
of mixtures and 172,708 tons of materials 
exclusive of calcium cyanamide. 


CHILEAN NITRATE SALES 


World sales of Chilean nitrate for the 
year ended June 30, 1943, decreased 
somewhat in volume, compared with the 
preceding 12 months, says the annual 
report of Lautaro Nitrate Co., Ltd. 

Total sales in 1942-43 amounted to 
1,243,040 tons, compared with 1,371,284 
tons in 1941-42. The company’s share of 
this total was 420,828 tons of nitrate and 
376.954 kilograms of iodine. Comparable 
figures for 1941-42 are given as 464,245 
tons and 327,435 kilograms, respectively. 

An upward trend in production and 
marketing costs was partly overcome by 
improved production methods, greater 
yields in some markets, and more favor 
able exchange rates, it is stated. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE IMPORTS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s imports of insecticides and 
fungicides increased substantially in 
value in 1942, the British press reports, 
amounting to £54,435, compared with 
£20,698 in 1941. 

The United Kingdom, supplying quan- 
tities valued at £50,401, continued to be 
the chief source, the United States and 
Canada furnishing the remainder. 


PRODUCTION OF SWEDISH CHEMICAL 
CONCERN 


Chemical production of the Swedish 
concern, Bofors, has been developed 
along two main lines—byproducts ob- 
tained in connection with the manufac- 
ture of explosives, and products based on 
substances other than _ nitrocellulose, 
principally toluol and benzol. 

Special Swedish chemical wood pulp 
has entirely replaced cotton in the manu- 
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facture of nitrocellulose at Bofors. Syn- 
thetic leather is a product resulting from 
the company’s search for new uses for 
nitrocellulose. Several problems _re- 
main to be solved, however, before its 
production can be considered satis- 
factory. 

The use of toluol and benzol has devel- 
oped rapidly at Bofors since 1933. 
Chloramine production began at that 
time, and one of its byproducts is being 
used in the manufacture of saccharine. 

Other chemical products made by 
Bofors include collodion from chemical 
wood pulp, aniline from nitrobenzol, 
thiodiphenylamine, and phenazine from 
aniline and ether. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


In preparation for the salt “harvest’’ 
in Panama’s principal salt-producing 
area, in the vicinity of Aguadulce, it is 
reported that 7.907 tanks have been 
cleaned and made ready. Except for a 
few days, late in the year, these tanks 
were not operated in 1943, because the 
1942 salt production, amounting to 12,- 
142,900 pounds, was adequate for con- 
sumption in 1942 and 1943. The salt is 
obtained by the evaporation of sea wate! 


CYANIDE PURCHASES BY SOUTH AFRICAN 


MINES 
Large amounts Of cyanide were pur- 
chased in 1942 by South African mining 
companies, according to statistics pre- 
pared by the Mines Department 
Solid cyanide used in 1942 amounted 
to £751,729, more than 55 percent, o1 


: 


Fine Results in Plywood 
Structure, Say Canadians 


Although plywood has amply 
proved its usefulness in varied 
phases of the war effort, the ply- 
wood office building of Dominion 
Plywoods, Ltd., at Southampton, 
Ontario, represents, assertedly, the 
first Canadian experiment in the 
use of plywood for homes, offices, 
and similar structures. A Cana- 
dian lumber journal reports that 
this building, of Canadian design, 
has admirably withstood 2 years of 
changing weather conditions. 
Walls, doors, floors, ceilings, and a 
large part of the furniture, includ- 
ing all desks, are of resin-bonded 
plywood. Panels were bonded 
with urea-formaldehyde glues. 

This building, it is said, demon- 
strates the possibilities of employ- 
ing a variety of woods. Those 
used—at least 20—include mahog- 
any, birch, amatik, muestra, red- 
oak, quarter-cut oak, laurel, zebra 
wood, Spanish cedar, and several 
varieties of walnut. 
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£430,019, of which was produced locally, 
Imports of this product totaled £321,719, 

All liquid cyanide purchased by the 
mines in 1942 was of South African origin 
and was valued at £55,938. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE IN NEW ZEALAND 


The output of the nine plants in New 
Zealand which produce superphosphates 
and chemical fertilizers registered 
sharp decline in 1942-43, say published 
New Zealand Statistics. 

Production of superphosphates, ex. 
clusive of serpentine, dropped to 156,036 
tons in 1942-43, from 338,046 in 1941-49 
a decrease of 53.8 percent. The 1941-49 
total included a small amount of serpen- 
tine. 

Chemical fertilizer output declined by 
56,002 tons, a drop of 43.3 percent. 

The cost of all materials and the value 
of all products increased by 27.2 and 193 
percent, respectively 

Concern has been expressed over the 
fertilizer shortage, since it appears that 
imports expected from several areas wil] 
not reach New Zealand before the next 
planting 


SWEDEN'S IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRopUCTs 


Sweden’s imports of chemical prod- 
ict including pharmaceuticals, paints 
and varnishes, and fertilizers, increased 
in value during the first 9 months of 1943 
over the comparable months in 1942. 
Imports amounted to 155,700,000 crowns, 
whereas the 1942 figure was 134,400,000 
crowns 

Exports of these products, however. 
declined in value from 19,300,000 crowns 
in January-September 1942 to 16,700,000 
crowns during the corresponding months 


in 1943. 
Coal 


CHILEAN COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of 201,891 gross metric tons 
of coal in Chile in November 1943 was al- 
most 5,000 tons below the October out- 
put, but a gain of 23,513 tons over pro- 
duction in November: 1942. 

One of Chile’s principal coal mines, the 
Compania Carbonifera e Industrial, de 
Lota, produced 103,201 tons of coal in 
December and a total of, 1,117,972 tons 
in 1943. 

January quotas assigned by the Chil- 
ean Coal Rationing Committee totaled 
139,100 metric tons, of which 39,500 met- 
ric tons were allotted to the State rail- 
ways and 37,100 tons to the combined 
manufacturing industries. 


CHINA’sS COAL SITUATION 


A coal shortage continued to be felt in 
December 1943 in Kwangsi, China, and 
surrounding Provinces. Maintenance of 
regular rail traffic appears to be assured, 
however, as a result of a system of pri- 
ority movement of coal instituted by the 
Ministry of Communications 
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Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY DECLINES, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Shortages of building materials caused 
a drop in construction activity in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, in 1943. During 
the year, 1,491 building permits were is- 
sued for construction, valued at $1,989,- 
927, whereas in 1942 there were 1,797, 
with a total value of $3,361,122. 

Most of the 274 dwelling units con- 
structed during 1943 were four-room 
puildings, made of lumber and having 
a stucco finish, designed for rental to 
persons of moderate means. 


BuILpING ACTIVITY, BARRANQUILLA, 
COLOMBIA 


Residential building in the best sec- 
tion of the city of Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, is proceeding fairly rapidly, and work 
on the factory of the Cia. Industrial 
Colombiana Marysol is nearing comple- 
tion. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment’s project of 111 homes for labor- 
ers is still under construction. 


HovsInc SHORTAGE, NEW DELHI, INDIA 


A critical housing shortage still pre- 
vails in New Delhi, India. No improve- 
ment is likely in the immediate future. 


GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN 
Morocco 


Numerous housing projects have been 
carried out in Morocco recently. The 
Government built 600 small houses at 
Casablanca; 420 at Fdala; and 404 at 
Port Lyautey. Besides, it improved 637 
native homes and 367 new houses were 
erected at Rabat. In the city of Fez, 
ground was prepared for the construc- 
tion of 400 new dwellings. 

Funds for housing projects in the im- 
mediate future have been budgeted as 
follows: Marrakesh, 2,000,000 francs; 
Casablanca, 60,000,000 francs; Fez, 16,- 
000,000 francs; and Fdala, 6,000,000 
francs. 


SPAIN’s IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Two medium-sized irrigation projects 
are under construction in the Province 
of Caceres, Spain, says the foreign press. 
One located near Borbollon will cost an 
estimated 8,300,000 pesetas and irrigate 
about 11,000 hectares of land. The other, 
near Granadilla, to cost approximately 
16,400,000 pesetas, will irrigate 28,000 
hectares of land and produce 30,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy an- 
nually. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION EXCEEDS DEMAND IN CANADA 


Production of electricity in Canada, 
in 1943, totaling 40,312,678,000 kilowatt- 
hours, more than met the demand, which 
was only 37,768,642,000 kilowatt-hours 
Says an official Dominion publication. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Courtesy Office of War Information 


Total electrical production and con. 
sumption is shown, by months, in the fol- 
lowing table: 


{In kilowatt hours 





Year Output Consumption 
January 3, 217, 788, 000 3, 014, 209, 000 
February 2, 951, 397, 000 2, 764, 623, 000 
March 3, 329, 266, 000 3, 117, 741, 000 
April 3, 268, 197, 000 3, 049, 736, 000 
May.. . 3,502,819, 000 3, 266, 705, 000 
June... 3, 355, 032, 000 3, 131, 672, 000 
July 3, 404, 077, 000 3, 161, 745, 000 
August 3, 428, 513, 000 3, 199, 710, 000 
Septem ber 3, 376, 775, 000 3, 180, 136, 000 
October 3, 458, 568, 000 3, 268, 117, 000 
November 3, 460, 737, 000 3, 263, 085, O0U 


December 3, 559, 509, 000 


~ 


, 351, 163, 000 


Total 40, 312, 678, 000 37, 768, 642, 000 





CHILE’S ELECTRICAL IMPORTS 


Chile’s electrical imports in 1942 were 
only slightly greater than in 1941, states 
the foreign press. Radio sets, cables, and 
cookers were the only imports showing 
increases of any note. 

Descriptions and values of major 
classes of electrical imports are shown 
in the following table, with the amount 
of increases or decreases compared with 
1941 figures: 





Increase 


or 
1942 decrease 
1} thou- ssacaaset 
Class of imports oii’ pared 
te with 1941 
iain thou- 
sand 
pesos 
Dynamos, alternators, etc 1, 300 
Electric motors 1, 500 — 600 
Parts and accessories for motors 2, 200 —700 
Cables and flex 4, 400 LTO 
Current meters and parts 550 100 
relegraph and telephone apparatus 700 500 
Radio receivers and transmitters 4x) L265 
Radio tubes and parts 700 500 
Lamps, incandescent, for lighting 
and heating - 1, 600 
Cookers, heaters, etc 550 210) 
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ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION OF COLOM- 
BIAN COMPANY 


The electric-light and power company 
of Barranquilla, Colombia, reported a. 
peak load of 10,000 kilowatts in 1943. 
The company predicts the peak load will 
be 12,500 kilowatts in 1944, 17,000 kilo- 
watts in 1950, and 20,000 kilowatts in 
1955. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IMPORTED BY PERU 


Imports of electrical equipment by 
Peru dropped about 13 percent in value 
in 1942, compared with 1941 figures, says 
the foreign press. Although the United 
States still supplies about seven-tenths of 
the total amount, Brazil and Argentina 
began to play a small part in the elec- 
trical market during 1942. 

The following table shows the class of 
articles imported, the value in thousand 
soles, and the amount of increase or de- 
crease in 1942 as compared with 1941: 





— 
9) oe 
Class : ss (thou- Crenee, 

lass, and country of origin . compared 

— | with 1941 

Soles) (thousand 
soles) 

Switches, circuit-breakers, etc., total. 1,009 +35 

pO SE eae : 348 +321 

United States - pAslews sie 588 —189 

Batteries up to 30 kg. and parts, 

OCs a cates dee bnbennine 552 — 19S 
8 EE Sa ETL 73 +39 
i Ee Ete etndaes 467 —215 

Insulators, total.........-...--- 305 +121 
United States iitpiaeriate 265 +140 
Insulated wire and cable up to 3 

mm., total -- ip inektet cae 821 +362 
United States..............-.- , 377 —1 
| Rte hte RE ED 201 +186 

Covered copper wire over 3 mm. 

diam., total... --- i - =e 783 +462 
Ses ae cean 498 +498 
SN. hac ceesns sdaaaese ten 5O 41 
United States..........-.. : 233 —79 

Wire, insulated or uninsulated, lead- 

covered or armoured, total... -_-- 71 —176 
UWited Sinem... bse kee 66 —40 
in seciittes denen Z 4 -o 4 

Telephone cable, lead-covered, total 217 +127 
Jnited States 202 +144 
Telephone apparatus, total_-.__- 304 +93 
Argentina-- ae 77 +59 
United States é . 97 +28 
Sweden Soma 95 +36 
Great Britain - 29 +27 
Radio apparatus, total 2, 553 — 398 
Argentina } ; 312 —2il 
United States " 2, 223 —37 
Electromedical apparatus, total - 310 —126 
United States 293 —119 
Heating apparatus over 10 kg., in- 

cluding industrial, total _ - - 191 — 189 
United States mT 131 —196 
Canada S56 37 +34 

Ammeters, galvanometers,  etc., 

total : 76 —121 

United States 58 —121 
Switchboards, total 330 +170 
United States 130 46 
Canada 5S +53 
Sweden - --- 65 +65 
Switzerland : 62 +43 
Lamps, total CEM 756 —331 
United States __- 514 —207 
Argentina. ‘ ‘ 128 —52 
Sweden --.-- “ 96 +81 
House meters, total - -- canis Nigel 206 — 138 
Switzerland__-. anes aan ae 63 —74 
Canada. ..-...- sank: ile ig 138 —53 
Current transformers over 1 kw. and 

rectifiers over 3a., total ; 452 —315 
United States_---._-. 243 — 305 
Switzerland-_-_-_--_- Ss 198 +8 

Radio tubes, total________- 192 —25 
. United States. : : 148 25 
Insulating tubes, total__._. ; 93 —73 
United States ___- j 76 —76 
Argentina_ 15 +15 
Refrigerators and parts, total 274 —946 
Argentina. -- 30 +24 
United States - _- 242 972 
Dynamos and spare parts, total 181 ~4 
United States 160 +2 
Switzerland. _- J 20 +8 
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Essential Oils 


MINT PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The area planted in mint (pepper- 
mint) in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is 15,000 
acres, seven times as large as that 
planted a year ago. Planting, which 
should have been completed in Novem- 
ber, was still going on the last week in 
January, owing to lack of rain. 

The first cutting of the mint crop be- 
gan about the middle of January and 
was expected to continue until the last 
of February. The same plants should 
yield again in March and early April. 

Because inexperienced growers are ex- 
tracting oil from the plants and crude 
methods of separating the oil from the 
water are being employed, the yield is 
expected to average only 60 kilograms 
per 6 acres, which is lower than was ex- 
pected earlier in the year. The yearly 
yield may be slightly higher than this. 

An area of 160 to 300 acres is reported 
to be planted to mint in northern 
Parana, where the yield is expected to be 
higher than in Sao Paulo. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


CoFFEE Crop, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The 1944-45 coffee crop in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is unofficially estimated at 6,339,- 
406 bags of 60 kilograms each, compared 
with 8,798,176 bags in the 1943-44 sea- 
son. This estimate is much higher than 
estimates of the trade in Santos, which 
range from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 bags. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that from 1931 to December 15, 
1943, coffee destroyed totaled 78,063,603 
bags. During the last 15 days of Novem- 
ber 19,170 bags were destroyed, and in 
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the first 15 days of December 7,021 bags 
were destroyed. 

Stocks of coffee at Santos on December 
31, 1943, totaled 2,168,995 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 1,610,467 
bags on December 31, 1942. 


DOMINICAN COCOA CROP 


Early prospects for the 1944 Domini- 
can cocoa crop are good. Production for 
the 1943-44 winter crop is estimated at 
8,000 metric tons. 

Although no cocoa was exported from 
the Dominican Republic in December 
1943, the year was one of the best in the 
history of the industry. Volume of ex- 
ports in 1943 was only slightly below 1935, 
1938, and 1939, the best recent years, and 
the value of 1943 exports was. approxi- 
mately 116 percent above the 1932-42 
average. 

Production during January amounted 
to approximately 2,000 metric tons. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the month 
were 6,500 metric tons. Prices to pro- 
ducers were averaging $5.75 per 50 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds). 


HAITIAN COFFEE CROP 


Coffee grows semiwild in most areas of 
Haiti, and there are no coffee plantations 
such as there are in other coffee-produc- 
ing countries. Inasmuch as producers 
sell their coffee at their convenience, in- 
terior stock estimates are little more than 
surmises. 

The 1943-44 crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 23,600,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds). This total 
added to the small carry-over of 2,400,000 
kilograms from the 1942-43 crop gives an 
available quantity for export during the 
1943-44 season of 26,000,000 kilograms. 


Dairy Products 
IMPORTS BY JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Only 47,230 pounds of lard were im- 
ported by Jamaica, British West Indies, 
in 1942, the island’s requirements being 
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almost. entirely supplied from loca] pro- 
duction, according to the foreign press 
Formerly about 1,000,000 pounds were 
imported. Imports of margarine jp. 
creased from 101,817 pounds in 1941 to 
899,228 pounds in 1942. 


Fish and Products 


EIRE’S FISH CATCH 


The total catch of fish off the coasts 
of Eire in 1943 was 260,774 hundreg. 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
valued at £481,617, compared with 234,693 
hundredweight, valued at £410,673 in the 
preceding year. Reportedly there was aq 
ready market, both at home and abroad 
for all of the catch. 


Grain and Products 


CHILEAN BARLEY PRODUCTION 


Barley production in Chile in the 1943_ 
44 crop year is officially estimated at 
734,459 metric quintals, compared with 
730,181 metric quintals harvested in 
1942-43. 

The area sown in 1943 for the 1944 
harvest totaled 47,570 hectares (1 hee. 
tare=2.471 acres) as compared with 
49,255 hectares sown in the 1942-43 seg. 
son, according to the latest estimate of 
the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT RATIONING IN AUSTRALIA 


Meat rationing became effective in 
Australia on January 17, 1944. Four 
meat coupons will be valid each fort- 
night. Each person 9 years or more of 
age is entitled to from 1% to 4 pounds 
of meat weekly or to between 3 and 8 
pounds fertnightly. Children under 9 
are entitled to half rations. 

All meat cuts have been listed under 
four groups and the quantity obtainable 
will depend on the cuts of meat selected. 
The meat in group (a) contains no bone, 
and this will have the highest coupon 
rating. Two coupons will purchase 1% 
pounds of meat in group (a), 2 pounds of 
meat in group (b), 3 pounds in group 
(c), or 4 pounds in group (qd). 

Meats which can be purchased without 
coupons include sausages, sausage meat, 
tripe, tongue, and liver. Cooked meats 
and small ‘goods, as well as bacon, ham, 
and canned meats also are unrationed. 

Infants are entitled to a meat ration 
from birth. This is intended to supple- 
ment the mother’s ration until meat is 
required by the child. Those in the 
armed services who live at home will re- 
ceive the same ration as civilians. 

Supplies of catering establishments, 
hotels, and sellers of cooked meats will 
be regulated. Like householders, caterers 
can reduce the amount of meat given 
with each serving to enable them to sup- 
ply as many meals as they did before 
rationing. 

It has been specifically directed that 
no allowance of meat can be made for 
pets. 

CANADIAN PIG PRODUCTION 


The Canadian Government is encour- 
aging farmers to maintain the high level 
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of pig production reached in 1943. For 
the year ended December 1, 1943, the pig 
crop amounted to between 12,000,000 and 
13,000,000 head. 

Inspected slaughterings established 
new records in 1943, totaling 17,173,000 
nead, compared with 6,197,000 head in 
the preceding year. These records may 
pe exceeded in 1944. Further gain, how- 
ever, May be partly at the expense of 
yninspected slaughterings. Only in- 
spected hogs will be eligible for the 
recently announced price subsidy; unin- 
spected plants must either apply for in- 
spection or lose business to the inspected 
plants. 

Marketings of hogs have reached rec- 
ord levels and probably will continue 
above normal during the first half of 
1944. Subsequently, supplies are ex- 
pected to be lighter. 

Pork stocks in cold storage as reported 
at the beginning of January were 70,900,- 
000 pounds. This was 31 percent more 
than a year ago and 15 percent more 
than 2 years ago. 

Pork cured and in cure remains fairly 
consistent at approximately 30,000,000 
pounds. Frozen pork, the _ principal 
variable, increased from 11,600,000 
pounds Jast October to 27,600,000 pounds 
at the beginning of January. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, BaRBADOS, B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Barbados, British 
West Indies, in 1943 amounted to approx- 
imately 150,000 short tons, compared 
with 122,000 tons in 1942 and 113,000 tons 
in 1941. The 1943 output was the second 
largest in the history of the island, de- 
spite reduced acreage as a result of com- 
pulsory planting of other crops on land 
ordinarily planted to sugarcane. An 
all-time high of 175,000 tons was pro- 
duced in 1939. 

Early in 1943 the Government issued 
an order prohibiting the use of chemical 
fertilizer for cane production. The or- 
der, which was probably issued because 
of the critical shipping situation during 
the latter half of 1942 and early 1943, 
later was amended to permit the use of 
75 percent of normal requirements of 
fertilizer. 

The total sugar output was again pur- 
chased by the British Government at 
14s. 3d. per hundredweight compared 
with 13s. 9d. in the preceding year. This 
price, it is stated, was the equivalent of 
$2.60'2 Barbados currency per 100 pounds 
to the planter compared with $2.5214 
Barbados currency in 1942. 

The disrupted shipping situation dur- 
ing 1942, particularly in the latter half 
of the year, left the island with 23,000 
short tons of sugar on hand at the end 
of the year. An estimated 50,000 pun- 
cheons of fancy and choice molasses also 
remained on hand at the end of 1942. 
Although production of edible molasses 
was prohibited in 1943, about 10,000 
puncheons were still on hand in Decem- 
ber 1943, as well as 40,000 short tons of 
sugar, 


Honey Crop, NEw BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


The 1943 honey crop of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, is estimated at 250,000 
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pounds—the highest ever recorded. The 
Beekeepers’ Association states that honey 
production could be increased in 1944 if 
the price ceiling should be raised and if 
additional beekeepers’ supplies were 
made available. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BEAN CROP 


The 1942-43 crop of dried beans in the 
Union of South Africa totaled 231,000 
bags of 200 pounds each, a decrease of 
about 30 percent from the 1941-42 crop 
of 300,000 bags. 

Stocks of beans are _ insignificant. 
Stocks from the 1941-42 crop were com- 
pletely exhausted when the 1942-43 
crop, which was comparatively small, 
was harvested. Local dealers are un- 
able to supply beans for export and are 
offering to act as brokers for exports 
from other parts of Africa, such as Rho- 
desia and Kenya, where beans are re- 
ported to be available in large quantities. 


Iron and Steel 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Rumanian production of iron and steel 
in 1943 reached the record high of pre- 
war years, says the foreign press. Credit 
is given to the State’s cooperation in ob- 
taining raw materials and semimanu- 
factures from abroad; to scrap-iron col- 
lections within the country; and to the 
beginning of operations of the State 
Steel Works at Hunedoara. 

Cast-iron production increased from 
12,999 metric tons in 1941 to 14,230 in 
1942; steel, from 24,483 tons to 29,287 
tons; and rolled iron, from 21,462 to 25,- 
668 tons. 
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Leather and 


Related Products 
Hides and Skins 


EXPORTS, MAGALLANES, CHILE 


Exports of skins from the Province 
of Magallanes, Chile, during th first 10 
months of 1943 came to 3,575,000 kilo- 
grams. 


TURKEY’s Exports, 1943 


Trade in tanners’ skins in Turkey was 
somewhat irregular throughout 1943, but 
prices of the preceding year were main- 
tained, says a British publication. 

Small quantities of lambskins and 
sheepskins were exported to Germany, 
Hungary, and Sweden. Stocks of goat- 
skins were taken up by the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Value of hides and skins exported 
from New Zealand during the fiscal year 
1942-43 mounted to £4,479,000, compared 
with £4,602,000 during 1941-42, says the 
foreign press. 


Livestock 


MULE PRICES INCREASE IN SAO PAULU, 
BRAZIL 


The price of mules in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, has increased tremendously in the 
past year. In 1942 prices ranged be- 
tween 700 and 800 cruzeiros per head, 
about the beginning of 1943 the price in- 
creased to between 1,200 and 1,500 
cruzeiros, while in January 1944 the price 
was between 2,500 and 3,500 cruzeiros. 
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Caribbean Sugar Becomes Source of War Products 


The Caribbean sugar bowl, which normally caters mainly to the American 
taste for sweets, has become an important source of industrial alcohol for 


This fact is indicated in the State Department’s announcement that Cuba— 
the Western Hemisphere’s biggest sugar producer—has agreed to supply the 
United States with invert molasses equivalent to 800,000 tons of the 1944 
sugar crop. Invert molasses, with a relatively high sugar content, is used 
in the production of industrial alcohol. 

Cuba has been increasing its capacity for making alcohol. According to 
trade reports, 22 new alcohol plants were added last year to the 18 already 


The increased capacity is partly for the purpose of supplying Cuba’s own 
expanded requirements. Alcohol is being mixed with gasoline to help cover 
Cuba’s motor-fuel needs. This has offset in part the decline in gasoline 
imports resulting from the tanker shortage. 

The agreement with Cuba specifies that invert molasses is to be purchased 
by the U. S. Government’s Defense Supplies Corporation. The purchase will 
aid the United States in reaching its huge industrial-alcohol production goal 
of 800.000,000 gallons in the 18-month period ending December 31, 1944. 
Alcohol is needed for making synthetic rubber, smokeless powder, and other 


As a result of the invert-molasses agreement reached between Cuba and 
the United States, the Cuban sugar crop for 1944 has been fixed at a minimum 
of 4,827,240 short tons, according to the State Department announcement. 
Cuba will retain 200,000 tons for local consumption and the remainder will 


Besides Cuba, Brazil has a compulsory blend of alcohol and gasoline. All 
of the molasses, as well as much of the surplus cane in Brazil, is being con- 
verted to motor fuel through a 10 percent blend of alcohol with gasoline. 
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This increase is attributed to the culti- 
vation of new land which created a de- 
mand for mules as draft animals. 


EIRE’s SHEEP INDUSTRY 


At the end of 1943, sheep pastured in 
Eire numbered about the same as in Sep- 
tember, or 2,555,660 head. Little change 
is expected in the next 6 months, unless 
an increase is reported in Blackfaced and 
Kerry breeds. 

Proposed steps to fix prices for the 1944 
clip at lower levels than now prevailing 
have been announced by the Govern- 
ment. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FORESTRY OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


Exports of forest products from Can- 
ada in 1943 increased tremendously in 
value over pre-war figures, according to 
statistics released by the Federal Trades 
Minister. 

Shipments of forest products in 1943 
were valued at $341,000,000, compared 
with $207,000,000 in 1939. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during January showed a substantial in- 
crease over the preceding month and 
were higher than shipments in January 
1943. 

There was no improvement, however, 
in cedar-log stocks during January. 

The government of ALBERTA has devel- 
oped plans for a number of forestry op- 
erations to be started immediately after 
the war, the Premier has announced. 

A considerable contribution to post- 
war employment can be made by nine 
projects under consideration for the im- 
provement of the forest resources of the 
Province. Additional work could be pro- 
vided after the completion of these un- 
dertakings, it is stated. 


DENMARK'S 1942-43 TimBer CuT 


Denmark’s total timber cut during the 
1942-43 season amounted to 2,455,000 
cubic meters, of which more than half— 
1,285,000 cubic meters—was for fuel. 
This is a slight decrease from 1941-42. 
when a total of 2,483,000 cubic meters was 
felled—1,300,000 for fuel, and 1,183,000 
for lumber. 

The normal cut was exceeded by 
555,000 cubic meters in 1942-43 and by 
583,000 in 1941-42. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR MAHOGANY LOGS, GOLD 
CoAsT 


An increased demand for mahogany 
logs from the Gold Coast marked the lat- 
ter part of the fiscal year 1942-43, states 
the annual report of the Chief Conserva- 
tor of Forests. Transportation prob- 
lems, particularly a shortage of trucks, 
added to the difficulty of meeting this 
demand. Lack of spare parts for ma- 
chinery was also a handicap. 

Log exports were substantially larger, 
whereas shipments of sawn lumber de- 
creased slightly, because of heavy domes- 
tic consumption. 

Private sawmills were engaged chiefly 
in filling export orders, although the 
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proportion of the output used locally 
increased. 

A new government-owned sawmill, 
equipped with reconditioned machinery 
found in the colony, began operations in 
September 1942 and now produces 17,000 
cubic feet monthly. It has performed 
an important function in training saw- 
mill operators. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, CANADA 


The stock situation in British Colum- 
bia plywood mills shows considerable im- 
provement, states a British lumber mag- 
azine. 

This is attributed chiefly to the allo- 
cation by the Canadian Timber Control 
of the maximum number of logs to the 
factories. All logs suitable for peeling 
have been separated and sent to the var- 
ious mills, and this has halted the drop 
in production, it is stated. 


SAWMILL OPERATIONS IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Several private sawmills and one gov- 
ernment-owned mill are in operation in 
Jamaica, the British press reports. 

The lumber is used principally for 
cabinetmaking, but larger quantities are 
now being taken for building purposes, 
owing to the shortage of imports. Local 
timbers are termite-resistant, but the 
prices are somewhat higher than for im- 
ported lumber. 

More than 1,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber were produced in 1942. 


MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN 


Holmsunds A/B has acquired from Mo 
and Domsjo A/B the Sandvik sawmill, 
the Swedish press reports. 

This mill, which has an annual Ca- 
pacity of 10,000 standards (1 standard 
1,980 board feet), has been operating 
since 1941 under an agreement with A/B 
Statens Skogindustrier which will expire 
in 1946. 

Holmsunds A/B plans to transfer im- 
mediately the manufacture of prefabri- 
cated houses to the Sandvik mill so that 
other branches at its home plant may be 
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expanded. The company’s production 
of prefabricated houses amounts to 
2,000,000 crowns annually. 

The Sandvik lumber yard will be mog- 
ernized, and sawmilling will be continue 
there after 1946, it is stated. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DrUG SALES INCREASED, ALBERTA, CANnapa 


Drug sales increased in the Calgary 
Alberta, Canada, district by at least 17 
percent in 1943, compared with 1942, say 
trade reports. The influenza epidemic, 
which created a demand for various 
drugs, was a contributing factor in the 
increased sales. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


COLOMBIAN THEATERS AFFECTED BY 
War CONDITIONS 


No feature films are produced in Co- 
lombia, consequently the 340 theaters in 
the country are served entirely by im- 
ports. As a result of the war, imports 
from the United Kingdom and the United 
States have declined and those from 
European countries have ceased. Im- 
ports from Mexico are increasing, how- 
ever. In 1943, 170 United States, 70 Mex- 
ican, 14 Argentine, and 3 British features 
were released in Colombia; data regard- 
ing news reel releases are not available. 

The number of paid admissions 
dropped from 27,422,653 in 1942 to an 
estimated 23,500,000 in 1943, but total 
receipts increased. Gross box-office re- 
ceipts in 1942 totaled $3,194,435, with 
the share of the United States firms 
amounting to $1,160,000 and that of 
other foreign firms to nearly $900,000. 
In 1943, total receipts were estimated at 
$3,448,500, and the United States and 
other foreign “takes” at about $1,200,000 
each. 

There is but one major chain in Co- 
lombia—Cine Colombia—which now op- 
erates about 170 theaters located 
throughout the country. 

All but two or three of the theaters 
in Colombia are wired for sound, but 
much of the equipment is said to be old. 
It is believed, therefore, that there will 
be a large post-war market for new ap- 
paratus and also for theater accessories, 
such as screens, chairs, and indirect- 
lighting fixtures. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


DISCOVERY OF TANTALUM IN BRAZIL 


A mineral deposit has been discovered 
in Brazil, says the foreign press, in a 
form claimed to be richer in tantalum 
content than any so far known. It is 
found in a dike of pegmatite on the 
boundary between North Rio Grande and 
Paraiba. 
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Analysis of this mineral shows that it 
js essentially a metatantalate of alumi- 
num, calcium, and magnesium, consist- 
jing of about 92 percent tantalum _pent- 
oxide, and an average of about 3 per- 
cent aluminum and calcium oxides, and 
9 to 3 percent magnesium oxide. 

Commercial possibilities are said to be 
promising, in view of the high tantalum 
content and its exceptional purity. 


DECREASE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Gold production in Chile decreased to 
454,142 grams in October and 399,839 
grams in November from the 531,788 
grams reported for September 1943. In- 
creased output is expected to result, how- 
ever, from the Government’s decision in 
December to reestablish free trade in 
gold. 

CHILE’S COPPER PRODUCTION 


Chilean copper production in 1943 
passed the 500,000-ton mark, says the 
foreign press, whereas production a dec- 
ade ago was little more than 150,000 tons. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Production of 350 kilograms of gold 
and 8,400 kilograms of silver in “Slo- 
vakia” in 1942, an increase over the 250 
kilograms of gold and 8,000 kilograms 
of silver produced in the preceding year, 
is attributed to a well-conceived pit- 
work and to the exploitation of new and 
rich metallic veins, states the Nazi press. 

Modern equipment is being used, elec- 
tricity has been introduced, and modern 
processing plants have been installed, 
contributing to the development of the 
mining industry. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN 
RUMANIA 


Rumanian gold production, which in 
creased steadily until 1939 when outpu. 
of 6.51 tons was reported, dropped in 
1942 to 2.56 tons, the lowest in 8 years, 
the Nazi press reports. 

The decreased output in 1940 and 1941 
is partly explained by the loss of regions 
in which gold mines are located. The 
drop in 1942 is attributed to a decreasing 
yield and to the influence of a price con- 
sidered insufficient to encourage pros- 
pecting for new mines. 

By the end of 1942 a gold price had 
been fixed that allowed extra compensa- 
tion to producers in districts yielding ores 
with small gold content, and a special 
premium was granted to smaller pro- 
ducers. 


New CosBaLt Deposit DISCOVERED IN 
SPAIN 


A new cobalt deposit, considered to be 
the richest in Spain, has been found in 
the eastern section of the Province of 
Oviedo, about 20 kilometers west of 
Panes. A recent analysis showed cobalt 
content to be 5.90 percent, but extrac- 
tion has been difficult, as the cobalt is 
found in an arsenical composition. A 
Satisfactory method of commercial ex- 
traction has been found, however, and 
exploitation is now possible. It is esti- 


mated that production may reach 200 
tons a month. 

Production of cobalt in Spain has not 
been important in the past century. 
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New Lima Rubber Factory 
to Make 100 Tires Daily 


Using natural rubber from Peru’s 
own forests in the upper Amazon 
Basin, the new tire factory at Lima 
(mentioned in these pages at an 
earlier date) is helping fill essen- 
tial Peruvian tire requirements 
during the wartime scarcity of 
imported rubber goods. 

The factory, operated by Com- 
pahiia Goodyear del Peru, started 
operations in July 1943. Produc- 
tion has been increasing toward a 
goal of about 100 tires daily, or 
around 2,500 monthly—just about 
sufficient to meet Peru’s minimum 
essential requirements. 

Rubber from the Amazon forests 
moves to the factory over the 
trans-Andean highway, recently 
completed as far as Pucallpa, on 
the Ucayali River. Before the 
completion of this road, it would 
have been necessary to ship the 
rubber more than 2,000 miles down 
the Amazon River to Belem, Brazil, 
then by ocean steamers through 
the Panama Canal to the Pacific 
coast of Peru. 

The Lima factory gets its rubber 
from the Peruvian Amazonian Cor- 
poration, organized by the Peru- 
vian Government to handle rubber 
and to cooperate with the Rubber 
Developments Corporation of 
Washington in the expansion of 
wild-rubber collection in Peru’s 
Amazon territory. 

Peru has about 28,000 registered 
motor vehicles. Tight rationing 
control is exercised to preserve 
tires and tubes for indispensable 
needs. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Output of 1,046,376 fine ounces of gold 
from the Transvaal in December 1943 
brought the total for the year to 12,- 
799,500 ounces, a drop of 1,321,000 ounces 
from the 1942 output, states the foreign 
press. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GYPSUM PROCESSING IN CHILE 


A branch plant of Compafia Industrial 
“El Volcan” S. A., an important gypsum 
producer in Chile, is under construction 
at Almendral, Province of Coquimbo. 
Deposits of white gypsum, reported to be 
extensive in this area, contain 93 percent 
calcium sulphate. The processing plant 
is to be located at the port of Coquimbo, 
and the plan is to distribute the produce 
by way of sea-borne freight. Operations 
are scheduled to begin in mid-1944, with 
annual output estimated at 20,000 metric 
tons. 

Compahia Industrial “El Volcan” S. A., 
now operates a plant about 11 miles from 
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the end of a military railroad that runs 
between Puente Alto and the Volcan Sta- 
tion on the western slopes of the Andes. 
Annual production is more than 30,000 
tons, and the plant’s output is shipped 
by rail to almost all parts of Chile. 

The plant operates throughout the 
year, but gypsum is dug only between 
October and May, as this work cannot 
be done in winter months. Output, in 
three qualities of gypsum, has been 
tripled in the past 5 years. 

El Volcan deposits are reported to be 
some 10 meters thick, with 90 to 95 per- 
cent calcium carbonate content. The 
cubical content of the deposit has not 
been determined, but is estimated at 50,- 
000,000 metric tons or more. The com- 
pany claims that an extra-fine quality of 
gypsum, extracted from nearby deposits, 
is adequate to fill the country’s normal 
needs for gypsum for medical and sani- 
tary purposes; this type of gypsum for- 
merly was imported. 

There were 121 licensed gypsum de- 
posits, covering an area of about 7,225 
acres, in Chile in 1939. Output of only 
16,199 tons was reported for 1934, the 
last year for which these figures are 
available, but it can be assumed that 
Chile’s output has increased con- 
siderably. 

Total Chilean imports and exports of 
gypsum, the latest figures for which are 
for 1940, show exports of only 1.8 gross 
metric tons of impure gypsum (to Ar- 
gentina) and imports of 32.9 gross me- 
tric tons, from Great Britain, United 
States, and Argentina. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Operations at India’s extinct volcano 
of Koh-i-Sultan give promise of rea- 
sonable quantities of sulfur for India’s 
heavy industry, states the foreign press. 
Orders have been placed for an aerial 
ropeway between Batal and Miri to con- 
vey the sulfur through western Balu- 
chistan. Another problem to be over- 
come is the lack of water, which must 
be transported 118 miles by train and 
then by truck to the workers’ camps. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PaLM-OIL PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN 
Conco 


Current rate of production of paim 
oil in the Belgian Congo is 110,000 tons 
a year, says the South African press. 
Output in 1938 was only 174,000 tons. 
Scientific treatment of fruit and im- 
proved factory processes for extraction 
of oil have resulted in the production of 
oil of better quality. 


TUNG CULTIVATION IN BRAZIL 


This year’s production of tung nuts in 
Sao Paulo and northern Parana, Brazil, 
probably will be considerably lower than 
it was last year, because a September 
frost killed many of the flowers and 
buds. Last year many growers reported 
average production of 10 kilograms of 
nuts per tree. 

Brazilian growers last spring planted 
an estimated 1,000,000 new trees, many 
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of them economically interplanted with 
coffee. These growers are anticipating 
favorable competition in both quantity 
and quality with Chinese tung. 


DECREASE IN CASTORBEAN CROP, BRAZIL 


This year’s castorbean crop in Sao 
Paulo and Parana, Brazil, is expected to 
be smaller than that of last year. Al- 
though the same acreage is under pro- 
duction, many of the groves were not 
replanted but were permitted to come 
back as volunteers from the roots of last 
year’s plants or from seeds which fell to 
the ground during harvest. Harvest was 
expected to begin in February. 


PROCESSING OF SEED OILS IN BULGARIA 


The reopening of all factories for the 
processing of seed oils has been author- 
ized in Bulgaria as from January 8, 1944, 
says the Nazi press. Permits for process- 
ing sunflower seed will be issued only to 
those factories that have already com- 
pleted quotas allotted to them. 


OILSEED PLANTINGS IN RUMANIA 


Rumania had 355,340 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=about 2% acres) planted in sun- 
flower seed in 1943 and 29,135 hectares 
sown in rapeseed. Only 1,312 hectares 
were sown in castor seed and 8,254 hec- 
tares were given to other oil seeds. 


TURKEY'S 1943 OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Oilseed production in Turkey in 1943 is 
estimated in metric tons as follows: Lin- 
seed, 18,000; sesame, 30,000; cottonseed, 
150,000; poppy, 2,500; sunflower, 15,000; 
hemp, 3,500. 


MARGARINE MANUFACTURE IN KENYA 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
margarine is soon to begin operating near 
Nairobi, British East Africa, claims the 
British press. Using machinery shipped 
from England and set up under supervi- 




























Japs Ravage Java’s Forests 


The urgency of the Japanese 
need for small boats—for reship- 
ping supplies from Netherlands In- 
dies island bases to their armed 
forces in advanced positions in the 
southwestern Pacific—was stressed 
again in a Japanese broadcast 
from Batavia, Java, on January 14. 

“An increasing number of small 
vessels is now being built in the 
southern regions,” the broadcast 
said, “to transport vital war mate- 
rial. Plans for felling timber (on 
Java) exceed the amount cut in 
pre-war years. Lumber mills are 
working night and day, and the 
shipyards are using much of this 
timber.” 

In pre-war years, Java’s timber- 
lands were carefully preserved by 
the Netherlands authorities to in- 
sure rainfall and the continuance 
of the fertility which made the 
island one of the world’s most pro- 
ductive regions. The future, in 
this regard, seems to be “on the 
knees of the gods.” 
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sion of British experts, the factory is 
expected to extract oil from locally grown 
cottonseed and groundnuts, to harden 
the oil, and to pack the finished product, 
which will be enriched with vitamin A. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


A plant located near Hobart, Tasma- 
nia, is now producing 27,000 tons of news- 
print annually, or approximately 40 per- 
cent of Australia’s present consumption, 
says a Canadian trade journal. 

This plant, one of the few in the world 
using hardwood for making newsprint, 
began operating in 1941. 

In the manufacture of newsprint, the 
successful use of wood pulp from the 
swamp gum tree, found in abundance 
throughout Tasmania, has gradually 
lessened Australia’s dependence upon 
foreign sources of supply. 


PuLPwoop TIMBER MADE MorE ACCESSIBLE 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The opening up of the Notre Dame 
Peninsula, where exists one of the richest 
concentrations of pulpwood timber in 
Newfoundland, has been noted as the 
most significant development of the past 
year, states the Canadian press. 

Heretofore, small amounts of pulpwood 
have been taken from this vast forest 
reserve and moved by boat to Corner 
Brook some 375 miles away. This 
method of transport did not prove satis- 
factory, and in 1943 a 14-mile truck road, 
reinforced to withstand the burden of 
specially designed trucks each weighing 
70 tons when loaded, was constructed 
between Hampden and the Upper Hum- 
ber River. 

During 1943, approximately 6,500 cords 
of pulpwood were carried over the new 
road, but plans are to extend this quota 
to a maximum of 70,000 cords per year. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PaINT PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY SOUTH 
AFRICAN MINES 


South African mining companies pur- 
chase large stores of paints and driers, 
as shown in statistics prepared by the 
Mines Department. Total purchases in 
1942 amounted to £100,053. 

The domestic paint industry supplied 
slightly more than 50 percent of the re- 
quirements. Imports of paints and 
driers, excluding tar, were valued at 
£47,140. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


GASOLINE RATIONING IN BULGARIA 


Entirely dependent upon “crumbs from 
the table” of the Germans, so far as gaso- 
line imports are concerned, Bulgaria has 
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adopted still more stringent regulations 
regarding use of cars. A decree, effec. 
tive January 20, 1944, specified that the 
only private cars permitted to circulate 
freely henceforth are those equippeq 
with gas generators. Busses will run as 
— with possible restriction of Sched- 
ule. 

Gasoline-operated automobiles are re. 
stricted to diplomatic and military yse 
and to the chief Government agencies 
in addition to the 80 cars allotted to phy- 
sicians. Taxicabs are to be used during 
specified hours for essential purposes 
only. Gasoline rations in all cases have 
been cut. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


World production of crude petroleum 
and petroleum substitutes for 1942 has 
been estimated by British sources to be 
2,208,000,000 barrels, a decrease of 171,- 
000,000 barrels ‘from 1941. Crude pro- 
duction is believed to have decreased by 
9 percent, whereas petroleum substitutes 
are estimated to have increased by 20 
percent. The decline of crude produc- 
tion in countries outside the United 
States is put at 20 percent. Approxi- 
mately 7.5 percent of total output is at- 
tributed to petroleum substitutes. 


NEW WELL OPERATING IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


An oil well with a production rate in 
excess of 500 barrels a day has been com- 
pleted in the Province of Alberta, Canada, 
outside the famous Turner Valley, says 
the British press. The well is located in 
Taber field in southern Alberta, east of 
Lethbridge. 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 
IN MExIco 


Facilities for transportation of petro- 
leum products in Mexico showed great 
improvement in the 5 years between 1938 
and 1943, says the foreign press. Ca- 
pacity of three pipelines increased from 
75,000 to 210,000 barrels daily, and fur- 
ther increase is said to be under consid- 
eration. Tank cars in use in 1943 num- 
bered 1,410, whereas there were only 771 
in 1938. The number of trucks increased 
from 458 to 530. Rated storage capacity 
rose from 1,397,169 to 1,725,786 barrels. 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


Production of crude petroleum in Ru- 
mania amounted to slightly more than 
20,000,000 barrels in the first 6 months of 
1943, says the Nazi-controlled press, 
Production in 1942 was said to be 42,- 
361,050 barrels and the 1941 output was 
41,212,500 barrels. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER WIDELY USED IN U. K. 


British manufacturers have found 
synthetic rubber a more than satisfac- 
tory substitute for natural rubber in the 
production of certain articles, and fur- 
ther experiments in its use are being 
watched with great interest, the British 
press reports. It is being used in the 
Army’s respirators and coats, in ebonite 
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jn radio stations, and for belting in coal 
mines. in the future, barrage balloons 
will be made exclusively of synthetic rub- 
per. Milking-machine parts made of this 
substance are said to be superior to those 
formerly made of natural rubber, since 
synthetic rubber is resistant to lactic 
acid. 


Special Products 


LOOFA-SPONGE PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Plantings of loofa sponges in Cuba 
were much larger in 1943 than in 1942, 
and it is reported that more than 3,000,- 
000 sponges were exported during the 
year. It is estimated that the total yield 
will amount to more than 6,000,000 
sponges, when the harvesting of all fields 
now growing is completed. 


Toy MANUFACTURE IN GUATEMALA 


A toy factory established in Guatemala 
City, Quatemala, in 1943, is now produc- 
jing about 2,000 wooden toys monthly. 
During its 6 months of operation, the 
factory has manufactured 55 types of 
toys, some with simple mechanisms. 

Locally made wooden toys have be- 
come increasingly important in supply- 
ing the market in Guatemala since im- 
ports have been curtailed as a result of 
the war. 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF POTTERY IN 
KENYA 


Pottery on sale in Kenya includes cups, 
saucers, mugs, teapots, jugs, basins, and 
casseroles made in the colony by the 
East African Industrial Management 
Board. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED, 
WELLINGTON, NEw ZEALAND 


A manufacturers’ association was or- 
ganized in Wellington, New Zealand, in 
November 1943 for firms engaged in the 
manufacture of household chinaware, 
sanitary ware, insulators, and similar 
lines. 


Some Woop AVAILABLE FOR Toy MANUFAC- 
TURE, U. K. 


Some wood is being made available to 
toy manufacturers in the United King- 
dom, says the British press. 

Timber and plywood offcuts which are 
not suitable for more essential purposes 
are released in comparatively large 
quantities to manufacturers who meet 
certain Board of Trade requirements. 
Wood also is available to local Civil De- 
fense and National Fire Service Staffs, 
who in their spare time make toys for 
wartime nurseries, and to various occu- 
pational workshops. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


In the first 9 months of 1943, imports 
of piece goods into New Zealand were 
valued at £NZ6,085,500, compared with 
ee in the first 9 months of 

2, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of wool in like periods were 
valued at £NZ10,102,539 in 1943 and 15,- 
929,295 in 1942. Sheepskins with wool 
exported in the January-to-September 
period of 1943 were valued somewhat 
higher than in the preceding year, or 
£NZ269,758 against £NZ252,083. 


AcTIvVITy IN U. K.’s TEXTILE MILLS 
(SCOTLAND) 


Border tweed mills of Scotland were 
working up to the limit of their available 
employees during January. Their prin- 
cipal output consisted of utility cloth and 
material to fill Government contracts. 
Knitting mills also were busy on Govern- 
ment contracts and utility clothing. 
The supply of utility clothing, however, 
could not keep pace with demand. 

Linen manufacture was almost en- 
tirely for essential purposes. 

Jute manufacturers were very busy, 
but were hampered by an inadequate 
labor force. 

A limited quantity of linoleum was 
made, but only for Government use. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


In December, 34,424 bales of cotton 
were opened in Canada, compared with 
34,867 bales in November, and 38,939 in 
December of the preceding year, says a 
Dominion periodical. This makes a 
total of 440,854 bales for all of 1943, 
which is the lowest level of consumption 
for any year since 1939 when 340,900 bales 
were used. In 1942, total consumption 
reached 504,091 bales; in 1941, 499,206 
bales and in 1940, 464,031 bales. 


COLOMBIAN MILLS ACTIVE 


Colombia’s cotton mills continued busy 
throughout January. 

A newly erected, modern spinning mill 
reportedly will begin operations in 
March. Some looms will also be 
installed. 


INpDIA’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


From a planted area of 17,839,000 acres, 
a crop of 4,682,000 bales (400 pounds 
each) of cotton is expected, according to 
the third estimate of India’s 1943-44 cot- 
ton crop. The third estimate of the 
1942-43 crop was 18,255,000 acres and 
4,396,000 bales. This would indicate a 
6 percent increase in yield in the 1943-44 
crop, despite a 2 percent decrease in cul- 
tivated area. 

India’s textile industry is expected to 
absorb about 4,300,000 bales of the cur- 
rent crop, leaving only a small carry- 
over. During September, 360,369 bales 
of Indian cotton were consumed, whereas 
in the corresponding month of 1942, con- 
sumption totaled 299,000 bales. Spot de- 
mand for the better grades of cotton dur- 
ing December wis Satisfactory. 

Official published figures indicate that 
from September 1 to December 25, 1943, 
269,356 bales of raw cotton were ex- 
ported, as compared with 55,532 bales in 
the corresponding months of 1942. Cot- 
ton arrivals at principal Indian ports in 
that period of 1943 were approximately 
576,702 bales, against 550,109 bales in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. 
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WILL HELP WIN THE WAR! 
SAVE ALL PAPER 





Uncertainty over the disposition of un- 
stamped yarns, the sale of which was 
prohibited after December 31, caused a 
drop in prices. Demand was poor, espe- 
cially for fine counts, but some export 
business was reported. 

Purchase of piece goods were delayed, 
pending the revision of ceiling prices. 
The market was dull, and export pur- 
chases were only moderate. 

No imported cloth and yarn may now 
be held except under a certificate of ex- 
tension granted by the Textile Commis- 
sioner, say press reports. All applica- 
tions for new imports must be accom- 
panied by details of the cost. Bales or 
cases must be opened within 3 months, 
and must be finally disposed of within 
6 months from date of clearance. Tex- 
tile exports also are to be regulated as 
to price and quality. 


REDUCED COTTON YIELDS IN MEXICO 


Delayed picking has necessitated a 
downward estimate of the cotton crop 
of Mexicali, Mexico. Between 80,000 
and 85,000 bales are now expected, 69,- 
750 bales having been ginned by the end 
of January. 

Chihuahua’s yield from the Delicias 
and Aldama crops will probably be about 
20 percent below that of the preceding 
year. This is attributed to late rains. 

Harvesting has been completed in the 
Ciudad Juarez district, the crop aggre- 
gating 23,400 bales, compared with 24,000 
bales last year. 


CoTTON YIELD (1943-44) Low IN 
NICARAGUA 


Late planting and adverse weather 
have lowered the yield of cotton in Nica- 
ragua, and the total 1943—44 crop is not 
expected to exceed 600,000 pounds. 

Nicaragua’s own spinning mill will 
probably absorb most of the production. 
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Synthetic Fibers 
SITUATION IN CANADA 
Rayon-yarn and_ staple-fiber 


con- 
sumption in Canada in 1943 totaled 
26,589,308 pounds, according to a Do- 
minion trade publication. In the pre- 


ceding year, 26,868,623 pounds were 
consumed. 

Imports of rayon yarn were estimated 
at 4,570,931 pounds in the first 11 months 
of 1943, compared with slightly more 
than 3,300,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing months of 1942. Imports of rayon 
staple fiber totaled approximately 5.,- 
468,377 pounds in the first 11 months of 
1943 and 4,600,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding period in 1942. Imports of 
woven rayon fabrics dropped to 2,200,000 
pounds, compared with 2,600,000 pounds 
in the preceding year. 

Viscose yarn in the amount of 9,350,000 
pounds and acetate yarn totaling 7,200,- 
000 pounds were produced by Canada’s 
domestic industry. Corresponding totals 
for 1942 were 11,250,000 and 7,200,000 
pounds, respectively. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of raw wool into Canada to- 
taled 77,300 pounds in the first 11 months 
of 1943, compared with 66,800 pounds in 
the corresponding months of 1942, ac- 
cording to a Dominion textile periodical. 
Imports of worsted tops declined to 
7,000,000 pounds from the preceding 
year’s ll-month total of 11,000,000 
pounds. 

In January, manufacturers and deal- 
ers found it difficult to meet trade needs 
for fine-quality tops, as these were in 
extremely short supply. 


YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


In recent years Ejire’s woolen and 
worsted mills have used primarily yarn 
spun from domestic wool. Some wool is 
combed in England and returned to Eire 
in the form of tops. 

Woolen and worsted yarn in the 
amount of 331,426 pounds and 1,857,017 
pounds, respectively, were produced in 
1942, compared with 289,989 and 2,080,- 
019 pounds in 1941. 

Irish mills produced 2,850,292 square 
yards of woolen piece goods in 1942 and 
2,343,714 square yards in 1941. The 1942 
production of worsted piece goods to- 
taled 1,400,142 square yards, as compared 
with 1,929,470 the preceding year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOOLEN CLOTH IN INDIA 


During 1943, all domestically produced 
woolen cloth was used for India’s defense 
requirements. This year, however, a por- 
tion is to be diverted into civilian chan- 
nels. Distribution is to be handled by 
the Government, through selected deal- 
ers, at controlled prices. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


RUMANIAN FLAX CROP 


Some time ago the Rumanian press 
announced that 62,700 hectares of flax 
were to be grown in 1943. Late in De- 
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Nazis Suspend Orders for 
Swedish Building Stones 


After the “early victory” origi- 
nally anticipated by the Germans, 
they planned to provide work by 
constructing enormous monumen- 
tal buildings and “victory monu- 
ments” in Germany (Hitler the 
“great architect” was busy with 
his plans). The scheme called for 
the use of Swedish stone—but, or- 
ders for this stone have now been 
suspended “until further notice.” 

Numerous Swedish stone work- 
ers have been dismissed, and piles 
of stone blocks weighing up to 17 
tons, marked “German property,” 
are to be found along Swedish 
roads. The foreign press says 
that payment has been made for 
the stone, but it’s not expected to 
be moved before the end of the 
war—if then! 
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cember, newspapers admitted that the 
program had not been fulfilled, and only 
38,572 hectares actually were sown. 


Wearing Apparel 
RATIONING IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Many Moroccans are shifting to the 
European mode of dress, if the distribu- 
tion of 75,000 textile ration cards may 
be used as an index. According to a press 
report these were to be distributed only 
to those wearing European clothes. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CusAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


Cuba’s 1943 tobacco crop has been of- 
ficially estimated at 47,500,000 pounds. 
It is now believed, however, that when 
the final figures are announced they will 
not exceed 42,000,000 pounds. 

The year was considered by the indus- 
try to be a prosperous one, even though 
the spring crop was about 30 percent be- 
low normal. Stocks have been greatly 
reduced, however, because of the low 
yield, greater consumption of cigars and 
cigarettes, a moderate increase in ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco, and a marked in- 
crease in exports of cigars. 

Consumption of tobacco products in 
Cuba during 1942 totaled approximately 
27,000,000 pounds, whereas in 1943 an 
estimated 29,000,000 pounds were used. 

Considerable optimism has been ex- 
pressed by the industry in regard to 1944 
prospects. Larger-than-normal acre- 
age has been planted to tobacco, and a 
continuation of high prices is expected. 


PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Tobacco production in Turkey during 
1943 was estimated at 55,000 metric tons. 
Great Britain was a heavy purchaser of 
this commodity. 
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Scottish Advertising “Angles” 
in Wartime 


Scotland’s rubber companies, in liey of 
something to sell, now disseminate in. 
formation on the rubber industry, on 
care of articles which it does not haye 
to sell, and on substitutes for rubber 
articles. One company in a current re. 
port to the public explained the present 
difficulties about waterproof sheeting ang 
told how it should be used and cared for 
in hospitals. 

It is believed in Britain that this type 
of advertising is doing much towarg 
maintaining good will and trade con- 
tacts, which might otherwise be dam- 
aged before the industry is able to deliver 
goods again. 





Expensive Horse-Car Rides 


Since the suspension of all Sunday 
electric trolley service in Amsterdam, in 
the Nazi-occupied Netherlands, two pri- 
vate transportation companies have be. 
gun to run horse-drawn busses on the 
principal routes of the city, according to 
the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 

One firm is running three lines on each 
of which it charges a uniform fare of 60 
cents (Dutch), while the other firm runs 
two much longer lines on which the fares 
are 1.50 guilders and 75 cents. The fare 
on the electric cars used to be 11 cents. 

The busses are permitted to operate 
after 10 p. m.—the hour at which elec- 
tric cars have to stop running. 





Japs Do Some “Borrowing” 
in Indies 


The Japanese Government is going to 
“borrow” 7,000,000,000 yen from the 
Southern Regions Development Bank, 
according to a recent Tokyo broadcast. 
Announcement of the “loan” was made by 
a member of the Japanese House of Rep- 
resentatives, Shigeru Iizuka, who termed 
it “most gratifying” and said it meant 
that “the cooperative spirit of the south- 
ern regions is donating this amount to 
the homeland.” Declaring that the 
southern regions last year had “con- 
tributed” 3,300,000,000 yen, Iizuka re- 
marked, “Isn’t it wonderful?” 

The Southern Regions Development 
Bank is presumably a new name for the 
“Reconstruction Bank for the Pacific 
Territories” which the Japanese author- 
ities founded on Java immediately after 
the invasion, and which controlled the 
financing of raw-material production, 
such as mining, industries, agriculture, 
and transportation. In the early months 
of 1943, the Java Bank and all banks 
whose capital reserves were in Allied 
hands were closed and replaced by the 
Mitsubishi Bank, the Taiwan Bank, the 
Bank of Japan, and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. The “loans” made by the South- 
ern Regions Development Bank to the 
Japanese Government consist of funds 
appropriated from Dutch and other for- 
eign banks. 
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ew Books and 
' Reports 


The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
jisted as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
ublications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
February 19, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The February 19 issue contains 
these articles: 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN 
NATIONALS. 


AND GERMAN 


Rep Cross AID TO AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN THE Far EAST. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE AMBASSADOR OF THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


FROM OTHER 


RETURN FROM CHINA OF THE UNITED STATES 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ADVISOR. 


LIAISON WITH THE WAR REFUGEE BOARD. 


CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES. 


FoopSTUFFS AGREEMENT WITH THE DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC. 


Other Publications 


UnrrA: GATEWAY TO RECOVERY. Na- 
tional Planning Association. 1944. 88 
pp. Planning Pamphlets No. 30-31. 
Price, 50 cents. Describes the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, its struc- 
ture and policies, as developed at the first 
Council meeting held in November 1943 
and during the first few months of its 
existence. Discusses the nature of the 
problems confronting UNRRA and ap- 
praises the outlook for successful con- 
summation of its objectives. 

Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREE- 
MENT: A STUDY OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES, 1934-1939. Carl 
Kreider. 1943. 285 pp. Price, $3.50. A 
study of the most important trade agree- 
ment concluded by the United States and 
the United Kingdom and of its place in 
Shaping the recent commercial policies 
of these two nations. Throws light on 


the following questions: What was the 
Britain’s 


Nature of trade-agreement 
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policy and what is the relationship of the 
Anglo-American Agreement to other 
trade agreements concluded by the 
United Kingdom? To what extent did 
the agreement necessitate a modification 
of the British Imperial preferences? 'To 
what extent did the agreement modify 
the tariffs and such other controls of 
trade and production as had become a 
part of British commercial policy since 
1932? 


Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 


War, PEACE, AND RECONSTRUCTION: A 
CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Hans Aufricht. 
1943. 52pp. Price,50cents. Lists books, 
pamphlets, and articles on war, peace, 
and reconstruction, with material classi- 
fied under 12 main headings. 


Available from: Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Stripping a Country 


A new move by Germany to relieve the 
acute shortage of vital war metals is 
evidenced in an order issued by the oc- 
cupation authorities in the Netherlands 
to Holland’s railway officials. An under- 
ground paper reports that the order re- 
quires the surrender of all brass, copper, 
and bronze fittings on railroad cars, in- 
cluding door-handles, plates, knobs, and 
levers. Only door locks are exempt, the 
paper said. 





The Nazi occupying authorities in Bel- 
gium have just issued an order that all 
machines which are not in operation in 
factories must be turned in as scrap 
metal. The text of the order describes 
these machines as “quantity of iron and 
steel unutilized.” 





Canadian National Railways reports 
that net revenue for January 1944 was 
$5,023,000, compared with $4,473,000 in 
January 1943—an increase of $550,000. 
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Jean Firestone (“New Zealand Plans 
for the Future’) .—Born in St. Louis, Mo. 
Educated in the local schools there and 
in Minneapolis, Minn. Attended Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Ill., and gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota 
with an A. B. degree summa cum laude 
in international relations. Member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Alpha Theta, 
honorary history fraternity. Editorial 
assistant at the University of Minnesota 
Press 1940-42. Entered the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce July 
1942, and is now a country analyst in 
the British Empire Unit. 


Robert P. Sweeny 
Square Yards of Cotton-Cloth Ex- 
ports”).—Born in Charleston, S. C. 
Graduated from Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C., with a textile engineering de- 
gree. Before being appointed Chief of 
the Textiles Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce (October 
1942), Mr. Sweeny for 7 years was pro- 
duction manager and general superin- 
tendent of Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. Previous to that he was 
superintendent of various other textile 
mills, including the Wylie Mills, Chester, 
S. C., and the New York Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
He also was Manager and superintendent 
of the Cannon mills in Georgia for a 
number of years, where he started in op- 
eration the first manufacture of Cannon 
sheets. Mr. Sweeny is a member of the 
Southern Textile Association and is a 
former director of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia. 


(“$3,000,000,000 





Nicaragua Experiments With 
Peanut Production 


Nicaragua has not up to this time pro- 
duced peanuts commercially. The farm- 
ers have not been familiar with the 
methods of large-scale production or the 
problems of harvesting. But, because 
they believe there is a market for this 
crop in the United States, Nicaraguans 
are now displaying considerable interest 
in the growing of peanuts. 

Accordingly, 10 tons of Spanish-type 
peanuts and 0.5 ton of “runners” from 
the United States were delivered to the 
National Bank of Nicaragua, which in 
turn made them available to the planters 
in the Leon and Chinandega areas. 

Those interested in the peanut experi- 
ment planned a trial planting of 300 or 
400 acres for this year, but if a produc- 
tion contract could be consummated 
with the United States they hoped to 
increase the acreage planted for 1944 
sufficiently to provide a surplus for ex- 
port. Plantings are made in August, and 
the crop is harvested in November. 
Cleaning can be done with the equipment 
used for sesame. 
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Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registrations of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario de Centro 
America, of Guatemala, dated February 
14,1944. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days following the date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class number and product pub- 
lication 

194 + 
Selby_- | No. 39—Leather and rub- | Feb. 14 

| ber shoes. 
Antiphlogistine.| No. 6—Medicinal prepara- Do 
tions. 
Arrow No. 39—Men’s shirts, hand- Do 


kerchiefs, neckties, etc. 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registrations of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario de Centro 
America, of Guatemala, dated February 
11 and February 15, 1944. Opposition 
must be filed within 40 days following the 
first date of publication, excluding Sun- 
days and official holidays: 





Date of 
Trade-ms Vs yher an , . first 
Prade-mark Class number and product publi- 
cation 
M icraforma No. 6—Medicinal, chemical | Feb. 11 
and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
Epi-Vita No. 6—Pharmaceutical prod- | Feb. 15 
ucts 
Sulfathiadox No. 6—Ointment Do. 
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vade-Mark Applications 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration appear in 
issues of the Diario Oficial from February 
7 to 12, 1944. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks should be filed 
within 30 days of the date of first pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial: 





Date of 
Product publi 
cation 


Inamet Classes 6, 11, 12, 16, and 17 Feb 

Delba Perfumery and toilet prepar- | Feb 
ations. 

Cow-Boy Textiles, dry-goods, ready- Do 
to-wears, hats 

A pollo Stationery, books, printed | Feb. 4 
material 

Diazolip do Feb 

Petrol Perfumery and toilet prep- Do. 
arations 

Interchemical Drug store and chemical D 
products 

SRD Agricultural and industrial | Feb. 5 
machinery 

Hepatino Drug store and chemical | Feb. 4 
products 

Gaines 90 Animal, agricultural, and | Feb. 7 
dairy products 

Laurens Cardi- | Drug store and chemical I) 

Oxyl Ferrier products 

MecLaren-Hae- | Building material 1 

matit« 

Hamo! Perfumery and toilet prep Do. 
arations 

Diazinol Drug store and chemical Do 
products 

Superbo Jewelry, watches, clock Fet 

erbo do Do 

5. OLS do Ik 

Mont Volontier_| Beverages, and drug stort Feb. 7 
and chemical products 











Continental Europe’s 
Post-War Economy 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Polish Questions 


There is very little basis for forecast- 
ing the foreign-trade position of Poland, 
in view of the scarcity of information 
about the economic situation of the coun- 
try under German occupation, and the 
impossibility of predicting the economic 
and political effect of pending military 
operations. In addition, there is the un- 
certainty of the duration of the relief 
period. It may be assumed that the 
agricultural part of the economy will be 
restored to some extent during the relief 
period, and that Poland will be in a posi- 
tion to resume the export of agricultural 
products within a comparatively short 
time, provided adequate means are avail- 
able for restoring the transportation fa- 
cilities and repatriating the scattered 
population. 

Since even prior to the war a very 
large part of the Polish agricultural ex- 
ports went to Germany, the unfavorable 
economic situation in the Reich may in- 
terfere substantially with a revival of 
Poland’s agricultural export trade. As 
to industries, it may be assumed that 


there has been an intensified exploita- 
tion of the coal mines under German 
occupation, and also an expansion of 
the iron and steel and related indus- 
tries in Upper Silesia. There have also 
been reports of considerable activity in 
the light industries in the Warsaw re- 
gion, and a good deal of Nazi propa- 
ganda about the revival of the Lodz tex- 
tile industry on a synthetic basis. The 
extent to which those industries will be 
able to contribute to the export trade 
of the country after the war will be in- 
fluenced by a number of factors, such 
as the character of the military opera- 
tions in those parts of the country, the 
condition of the railways, the availa- 
bility of raw material and labor, and the 
damage that may be caused by the re- 
treating armies. None of these factors 
can be evaluated even approximately at 
present. 


Conclusion 


A summary of the conclusions as to 
the post-war foreign-trade position of 
the European Continent must take into 
consideration the obvious fact that trade 
is not carried on between continents or 
countries, but rather between individuals 
or business concerns. If, therefore, the 
conclusions as regards the European 
Continent as a whole appear to be on 
the pessimistic side, they do not apply 
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equally to all European countries—as jn. 
dicated in the main body of this article 
nor do they necessarily exclude profitable 
business involving the exports of par. 
ticular American products, even to the 
less fortunate countries of Europe, An- 
other reservation should be made as re- 
gards the period under consideration 
As pointed out in the beginning, the as. 
sumptions apply only to the period fol- 
lowing the relief phase, which is ey. 
pected to be influenced primarily by the 
factors resulting from the war and peace 
terms. No conclusion can be reached at 
present as to the ultimate economic de. 
velopment of Europe under the influence 
of new factors which will emerge after 
the war. 

In projecting the post-war economic 
conditions that are likely to prevail in 
the individual countries, consideration 
was given to the pre-war economic situg- 
tion as modified by the war develop- 
ments, making allowance for the Scarcity 
of detailed information about changes 
during the war, particularly as regards 
physical damage by military operations, 
condition of production facilities, stocks 
of raw materials, and other relevant con- 
siderations. Despite the many uncer. 
tainties, there are some basic facts which, 
it may be assumed, will influence the 
trend of European economy as a whole 
and which must, therefore, be considered 
as basic for any valid estimate of the 
prospects for post-war foreign trade. 

One of the most significant facts js 
the relative decline of European partic- 
ipation in the world trade, which had 
become quite distinct during the inter- 
war period. There was, also, at the 
same time, a decline in international 
trade in relation to national productiy- 
ity. These developments have been at- 
tributed to a number of factors, such as 
the industrialization of the foodstuff and 
raw-material producing countries, com- 
petition of the Western world, monetary 
disturbances, and particularly the re- 
strictionist and autarchic policies of the 
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in- inter-war period. If the explanation is oe 
a correct, then it is quite obvious that the . : " 
ble main trend will probably continue after merican Exc 
ar- | the war, since some of the principal , 
the causes are likely to become intensified as 
An- g result of the war. It will hardly be 
re- disputed that the present war has ac- NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
on, celerated the industrialization in Latin peep ha sg sand ly — a be - —. hip pm = Mg Dominican ne ge the Guatemalan 
: re ® ® B £ s] anamania i: oa are ce ( 3 ‘: “] € 
an. america and the British Dominions, ac- pm oo 0a are ed to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
fol- centuated the economic predominance of 
ex- the United States, and intensified the Average rate Latest available quotation 
the trend toward controlled economy. ae. Rae Siler Meeey 6 PGs A Gat 2,» 
ace | nother fact is the very serious im- sda’ 
| at poverishment of the European Continent Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Dec. 1943 ; mate 
de- as regards production facilities, natural — £ ~~ (month- | Rate | $auiva- Date 
nce resources, manpower, international eco- ea cs 
fter nomic organization, transportation, | currency 
monetary systems, political stability, and vias er ee oF RES RTE: Dec eohaamtas 
mic many other indispensable attributes of Argentina...| Paper peso..| Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | $0.2681 | Jan. 15, 1944 
| in 4modern economic order. The accumu- 2 nan: oe Se ee eee ee 
tion jation of decades, if not centuries, of Free market 4.06 3.99] 3.99]  .2506 Do. 
ua- modern civilization will have been de- Rolivia Boliviano eee é ees 46. 46 42.91 | 42. 42 42. 42 | . 0236 Feb. 8, 1944 
: : Curb 19. 66 | 45. 42 | 45.12} 49.00 . 0204 | Do. 
lop- stroyed or seriously damaged in a few Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16.50} 16.50| 16.50] 16.50|  .0606| Jan. 31, 1944 
City | years by the use of the most modern im- Atwhe yong te ~ of 19. — | 19. a 19. bo | te = 
i ; alin : a Special free market__-__} 20. 52 20. 4° 20. 30 20. 30 | . 049% 0. 
ges | plements of destruction. Whatever Chile Peso Official 19.37] 19.37]  19.37| 19.37]  .0516| Feb. 12, 1944 
ards | stimulus there may be in a natural disas- Export draft 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00} 0400 Do. 
ons ' ter or poverty under pioneer conditions — market 31.75 32. 37 | 32. 57 31.30 | . 0319 o 
’ A . oe Pree. _. : 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 do. 
»cks same will hardly be claimed for the Gold exchange 31.13 31.00} 31.00] 31.00} .0323 Do. 
the Mining doll 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | 0323 D 
‘on- ihilati > ruits Mining dollar : 3 | . 31. 31.00 - 032 0. 
C present annihilation of the fruits of a Agricultural dollar 31. 13 | 31. 00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
ver fully developed economic and social cul- Colombia do Controlled ; 1.75 | 1.75 1.75] 1.75| .5714 | Do. 
ich, ture. In addition to losing a substantial | oo ee S| oo | 6 | #1 
the | f its productive facilities, housin a vearummrncen © GENE . ae g es 0. 
part of its | clive 1é 5, 1 8, Curb 1.77 | 1.76 1.75} 1.75 | 5714 0. 
hole and transportation, Europe will also Costa Rica__| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 | 5. 65 5. 64 | 5. 64 | 1770 | Jan. 31, 1944 
ie Lied Gece : ontrollec 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 | . 1779 | Do. 
pred , have lost a part of its investment in the Cuba — | Pree “| 1.00 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.0000 | Jan. 29, 1944 
the Far East, and of its capacity for ren- Ecuador | Sucre | Central Bank (official) | 14. 39 14. 10 14.10} 14.10] .0709 do. 
> dering the international services which a ape — } — 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04; 2.04 . 4902 | Dee. 31, 1943 
a” - 4 nae 2 exico ESO free 4.85 4 85 4.85 4. 85 . 2062 | Jan. 15, 1944 
S 1s have contributed largely to its income. It Nicaragua Cordoba Official __ 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 |  .2000 | Feb. 5, 1944 
nent is inevitable that this economic decline Paraguay Paper | Offic 1 333. 00 | «333; 00 333, 00 533, 00 | “0030 | N ~ 1943 
ia , , : or mage A aragua) aper peso icla 333. } 33¢ 333. | 333. . 00: Nov. 7, . 
had should be reflected in Europe’s capacity Paraguay....| Guarani § do | "3:10 3.10} 3.10|  .3226 | Jan. 31) 1944 
ter- to furnish a market for world commod- we ; Bel. Free. 6.50 | 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50) — . 1538 | ag 12, 1944 
~7 : vou ss - . Salvador olon do . 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 | . 4000 | Jan. 15, 1944 
a ities _ to supply its own products in Uruguay Peso | Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Feb. 12, 1944 
‘ree € € | oF | 
otiv- Mime trend toward the assumption of Venezuela_..| Bolivar Controlled. 3 35 3 35 338 | 3.35 "3085 Jan. 31, 1944 
| at omic functions by the State has been — aes =< my —_ ~~ 
= econ s ¢ 5 
most accentuated in Continental Europe, mn ,; ,' ec Se? 
- - ite A : : 1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
and for historical and other reasons, and it 1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
0m- is hardly to be expected that the post- ? For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
tary war period will be regarded as an op- ’ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


| Tes portune time for a shift toward private 5 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


initiative. This trend will undoubtedly NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 
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conflict with our own anticipated trend 
toward freer international trade. There 
is no way of measuring the seriousness 


of 1926-30. This amounts to only about 
1 percent of the total U. S. national in- 
come which many economists consider 
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of the conflict or the extent’of the con- 
cessions that we will be prepared to make 
in order to bring about a more liberal 
international economic relationship, but 
it is quite likely that our trade relations 
with the European Continent will be 
handicapped for some time by State eco- 
nomic controls. 

Our most important contribution to a 
revival of world trade will undoubtedly 
be found in a successful restoration of 
our peace economy and the adoption of 
a commercial policy corresponding to 
our new international economic position. 

Finally, in estimating the probable in- 
fluence of the European Continent on 
our own post-war economy, it must be 
realized that our exports to the Conti- 
nent averaged about 31 percent of our 
total exports during the period 1926-30, 
and about 29 percent in 1938, the total 
amount averaging less than a billion and 
a half even during the prosperous period 


essential for our own prosperity in the 
post-war years. This criterion, however, 
does not measure fully the indirect ef- 
fects of our trade with Europe on our 
economy. 





Pan American Highway 
Congress 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Fourth 
Pan American Highway Congress, held 
in Mexico in 1941, regarding the next of 
these conferences, the fifth of the 
series—originally scheduled for 1943— 
will be held at Lima, Peru, during the 
later summer of the present year. 

The Government of Peru has an- 
nounced the membership of the Organ- 
izing Committee which will fix the exact 
date and prepare the agenda. Further 
details will be available in the near 
future. 
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Policy of Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration in Granting Licenses to New 
Exporters of Products in Limited 
Supply 


In response to an inquiry from a newly 
organized export company, acting as 
sales representative for several American 
manufacturers of products, available 
supplies of which are limited and expor- 
tation of which is.consequently restricted 
to specified quarterly allocations, the 
Foreign Economic Administration has 
stated their policy with respect to new 
applicants for export licenses. As this 
statement is of general interest, it is re- 
produced below: 

“We are very glad to be of assistance 
in answering your questions in regard to 
how your company will be affected by the 
regulations governing export quotas of 
certain products. 

“For your information, the Foreign 
Economic Administration receives from 
the War Production Board each quarter 
an allocation for fabricated products, 
such as automotive parts, machinery, and 
radio tubes, all of which are in very short 
supply. Out of this allocation, a small 
amount is reserved for use in granting 
export licenses to those exporters who 
have not done export business in the 
commodity in the base year (usually 1940 
to 1941), but who now wish to enter the 
market. This small reserve is distributed 
on the basis of the order in which the ap- 
plications are _ received. After the 
amount set aside for a quarter has been 
used, it becomes necessary to hold the 
unfilled license applications until the 
next quarter. Applications which are 
held over are handled in the next quar- 
ter in the order in which they were re- 
ceived. It is not always possible, be- 
cause of the small amount of the reserve, 
to license the full amount applied for on 
the application. 

“We suggest that you submit export 


DELIVERIES UNDER PUBLIC 


YEAR If 


Metals and minerals 
Foodstuffs 

Textiles 

Miscellaneous commodities 


Total 


Purchases of strategic commodities abroad 
with these government funds represent only 
a part of FEA’s foreign development and pro- 
curement functions. Large additional quan- 
tities of strategic materials have also been 
procured abroad and brought into this coun- 
try that are not purchased under FEA public 
purchase contracts, but for which FEA has 
over-all import responsibility. In these cases 
private importers, generally buy with their 
own funds. The facilities and services of 
private importers are utilized at some stage 
of practically all FEA import operations, 
whether the strategic commodities are pur- 
chased with government funds or with pri- 
vate funds. 
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license applications to cover any bona 
fide orders that you receive, accompanied 
where necessary by Import Recommen- 
dations. To these applications should be 
attached a factual statement listing the 
manufacturers you now represent who 
have previously done export business, and 
a statement of the manufacturers you 
have represented for the past fifteen 
years, to which you refer in your letter, 
setting forth the capacity in which you 
represented them. These statements 
will help to establish your past partici- 
pation in the export market and your 
claim to consideration when the small 
reserve amount of the commodity allo- 
cation is licensed.”’ 


Import Control 


Delivery of Strategic Materials Under 
Government Procurement Program 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, announced on February 
29, 1944, that contract deliveries of stra- 
tegic commodities bought in foreign 
countries with government funds under 
the FEA public purchase program totaled 
$809,000,000 in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 


Deliveries of these commodities, which are 
essential to United States war industries and 
for other war purposes, increased in the sec- 
ond half of 1943. For the six months from 
January 1 to June 30, 1943, they had a value 
of $378,000,000, compared with a value of 
$431,000,000 for the six months from July 1 
to December 31 

Deliveries on public purchase contracts are 
made either in the United States or in foreign 
areas for importation or other use by this 
country. 

The following table shows the approximate 
dollar value of deliveries by major commod- 
ity groups under the FEA public purchase 
program contracts. The figures do not in- 
clude preclusive purchases of materials in 
neutral countries made under FEA direction 
in order to keep the enemy from obtaining 
supplies he needs 


PURCHASE CONTRACT 

445 
Jan.-Jum Julyv-Dec Year 

$232. 000,000 $264,000,000 $496, 000, 001 

60, 000, 000 73, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 
51, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 116, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 29, 000, O00 64, 000, 000 
378, 000, 000 4:31, 000, 000 BOO, O00, OOO 


In the search for supplies of strategic com- 
modities under the public purchase program, 
the FEA taps practically all known world 
resources, except those under Axis control 
Missions have been sent to Latin America, 
Africa, India, China, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands to expedite purchases and provide 
assistance where needed toward increasing 
production. 

Measures have been taken to increase out- 


put abroad of a large number of metals and . 


minerals on which our war production pro- 
gram depends—among them are mica, cop- 
per, tin, metallurgical and refractory chrome, 
nickel, zinc, beryl, tantalite, fluorspar, and 
manganese. Many materials essential to the 
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United States war program can be obtaineg 
only in part or not at all in the Uniteq States 
For example, minimum requirements for 
quartz crystals, used in military radio com. 
munication units, have increased many thoy. 
sand percent since the outbreak of the war 
Ninety-nine percent of the world’s quartz 
comes from Brazil. Mining experts and 
equipment have been sent there to aid jpn 
boosting production. 

Figures for delivery of foodstuffs include 
not only those foods purchased for use in 
deficit areas, but also vegetable fats anq Oils 
needed for the manufacture of explosives 
synthetic rubber and other war supplies, An 
increasingly important phase of the FEA 
foreign food program has been the develop- 
ment of vegetable and fishery production 
abroad, both for allocation by this country 
to deficit areas, such as Europe, and for loca] 
consumption in regions where the Saving of 
shipping space is a primary requisite, as jin 
the Caribbean and the South Pacific. 

Textile figures include purchases of fibers 
and skins. Development of new sources of 
fibers for cordage purposes for the Navy ang 
other uses was essential after the loss of the 
Philippines deprived the United States of its 
major source of manila rope fibers. This 
work has been pushed in many areas, par. 
ticularly in Central America, Mexico anq 
Haiti 

Included among the miscellaneous com. 
modities are: cinchona, the source of quinine 
needed to combat malaria; mahogany for the 
hulls of PT boats; loofa sponges for filters in 
marine engines; pyrethrum, used in the war 
against malarial mosquitos; and rotenone, an 
insecticide. Production of these strategic 
commodities has been introduced or devel. 
oped in various parts of the world under the 
FEA foreign purchase programs 

Foreign procurement and development of 
commodities other than foodstuffs is carrieq 
out by FEA under directives issued by the 
War Production Board The government 
owns and holds such commodities bought 
under public purchase contracts until WPB 
directs their allocation and sale. In the cage 
of foodstuffs, those purchased to meet re- 
quirements in the United States are bought 
under directives of the War Food Adminis- 
tration 





The Chilean Film Co. has opened a new 
studio in Santiago. Production was ex- 
pected to start January 15, 1944, the first 
production schedule calling for eight pic- 
tures. Studio equipment is reported to 


be of United States manufacture. 


Official OWI Photo 
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Three Billion Square 
Yards of Cotton- 
Cloth Exports 


(Continued from p. 9) 


those countries during the period re- 
quired to reorganize and rebuild their 
plants, and until their domestic needs are 
supplied there is no likelihood of severe 
competition from these sources. By add- 
ing this figure to the enormous indicated 
foreign demand, it is reasonable to ex- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


pect that exports of cotton cloth from 
the United States will reach 3,000,000,- 
000 square yards per annum. 


To Strengthen Our Position 


How long exports will continue at this 
volume will depend on how well en- 
trenched American goods become and in 
a large measure on the amount of effort 
put forth by our exporters to retain and 
strengthen their position. Other fac- 
tors to contend with will be price com- 
petition such as existed prior to the pres- 
ent war, lack of international currency 
stabilization, trade barriers, and a va- 
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riety of other complex elements. A 
favorable factor, however, will be the 
large amount of American shipping avail- 
able. 

Manufacturers of yarns, woolen prod- 
ucts, rayon and other synthetic textiles, 
and wearing apparel face an equally 
splendid opportunity. Our textile in- 
terests heretofore have not been suffi- 
ciently export-minded, but if domestic 
production after the war is maintained 
at a high level the export outlet for 
surplus production will be absolutely 
necessary. Therefore, textile manufac- 
turers may well interest themselves 
keenly in exports. 


Textile Exports From United States, by Calendar Years 


[n. r.=none reported; *=estimated] 





World War I 





= . Slight de- 
Group and artick 1806 ee First 1920 US. 1922 
ts post-war o1 
War year . 1921 
1913 year 
1919 
1, Cotton, unmanufactured 
Raw cotton (except linters 1,000 bales 7,050 &, 610 6, 532 6,111 6, 385 6, 016 
Linters do (‘) ( 25 48 8Y YS 
9 Cotton semimanufactures 
“Yarn 1,000 pounds nr. nr 20, 699 24, 099 14, 294 15, 504 
All other do n.r. 87, 385 63, 500 64, 694 45, 683 66, 662 
}, Cotton Manufactures 
Thread, twine, tire cords, rope, cordage, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery yarn _1,000 pounds n.r n.r. n.r. n.r. n.r. 5, 371 
Cloth over 12 inches wide (except knit fabrics) 
1,000 square yards 711, 493 466, 677 | 2 683,045 R18, 751 551, 513 591, 828 
Knit fabrics in piece 1,000 pounds : p aCe, RAC fica 
Cotton remnants and fabrics, n. e. s., sold by the 
pound 1,000 pounds. *4, 237 10, 326 6, 183 6,51 D. fF. 4, 182 
Wearing apparel 1,000 dollars 4, 389 11, 140 54, 393 $1, 125 19, 444 23, 609 
4, Other cotton manufactures:4._- ae 3, 206 5,810 20, 658 38, 440 13, 517 9,121 
5, Jute manufactures do n.t nr a: 7. nr 2, 279 1, 837 
6. Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures (pounds not 
available) 1,000 dollars n.r nr n.r. n.r. n.r. 335 
7. Other vegetable-fiber manufactures 
Cordage (except cotton or jute 1,000 pounds 8, 198 &, 949 20,286 | 17,292 58, 764 79, 974 
Oakum do 42 m2. 2, 720 824 1, 440 ,129 
Other vegetable fiber, straw or grass manufac- 
tures 1,000 dollars 7, 270 10, 236 26, 799 21,717 2, 726 750 
§ Wool, mohair, and angora rabbit hair, unmanu 
factured 1,000 pounds 193 nr. 2,840 8, 845 1, 927 453 
9, Wool semimanufactures 
Rags, noils, and waste do nr 27, 702 31, 476 15, 132 1, 863 5, 519 
Yarns do nr. nr n.r. a n.r. 151 
10. Wool manufactures 
Fabrics wholly or chiefly of wool, including 
mohair 1,000 yards 16 | nr 12,114 11, 999 3, 232 1, 193 
Carpets and rugs 1,000 square yards nr nt nr nf. nr. 85 
Wearing appare! 1,000 dollars 1,619 2, 297 14, 665 8, 160 3, 296 2, 6387 
Other wool or mohair manufactures, including 
felts and blankets 1,000 dollars 427 1, 32 7, 006 9, 399 2, 368 910 
ll, Hair and manufactures 1,000 pounds S54 ner nr. Be. nr. 14, 772 
12, Silk manufactures 1,000 dollars 609 2, 285 23, 903 26, 821 9, 672 11,824 
13, Rayon and other synthetic textiles 
Yarn, single and plied 1,000 pounds nw nr. nr. nr. nr. nr. 
Waste do nt nr. n.r. nF. nr. n.r. 
Piece goods, wholly or chiefly rayon or other 
synthetic fibers 1,000 square yards nr nr. 
Wearing apparel 1,000 dollars nr. I.r. 8, 791 6,915 2, 981 6, 173 
Othersynthetic textile manufactures do n.r. nr. 904 994 1, 346 1, 422 
14. Miscellaneous textile products do nr nr 13, 467 21, 423 7, 065 10, 719 
15. Grand total, all textiles do 465, 761 650, 664 |1, 543, 293 |1, 675, 550 698, 283 863, 680 


Group and articl 


1, Cotton, unmanufactured 
Raw cotton (exce pt linters 
Linters 
2. Cotton semimanufacture 
Yarn 
All other 
3. Cotton manufactures 
Thread, twine, tire cords, rope, 
and embroidery yarn 


Cloth over 12 inches wide (except knit fabrics) 


1,000 bales 


do 


1,000 pounds 
do 


cordage, crochet, darning, 
1,000 pounds 


1,000 square yards 


Knit fabries in piece 
Cotton remnants and fabries, n. e. s 


1,000 pounds 
, Sold by the pound 


1,000 pounds 


Wearing apparel 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1,000 dollars 


Height of 

the boom 

in U.S. 
1929 


7, 418 
163 


27, 491 


SO, 672 


oO, 4 


568, OS1 


10, 130 
14, 768 





Start of 
the de- 
pression 
in U.S. 
1930 


6, 480 

117 
26, 731 
57, 61 


10, 227 | 


1931 


6, 851 
105 


14, 272 
53, 718 
3, 502 


368, 877 


&, 243 


6,174 | 


Bottom 
of de- 
pression 
in U.S. 


&, 916 
143 


15, 513 
WO, S72 
3, 167 
377, 425 


8, 604 
3, O87 


1933 


8, 353 


179 

11, 981 
81, 498 
3, 348 
303, 676 


7, 687 
2, 634 


1, 002, 043 


101, 832 | 
“4 


3, 309 


228, 183 


1923 1924 1924 1926, 1927 1928 
5, 224 6, 654 8, 362 8,916 | 9,199 8, 546 
55 141 170 132 | 279 186 
12, O81 13, 673 21,892 | 24,036 | 28,541 26, 615 
71, 239 84, 323 96, 116 79, 378 111, 929 83, 043 
4, 870 4, 694 5, 644 6, 416 5, 923 4, 921 
468, 095 480, 736 546, 290 527,927 | 568, 752 550, 994 
4,952 3, 223 3, 250 2, 649 3, 703 9, 004 
25, 658 22, 809 24, 138 18, 508 | 15, 770 14, 339 
10, 220 9, 045 10, 722 10, 669 | 10, 529 8, 968 
2, 253 4, 196 3, 741 3, 581 3, 426 3, 745 
343 399 434 48] 434 519 
81, 984 53, 598 61, 309 43, 198 25, 157 40, 286 
1,818 1,750 2, 066 1, 864 2, 027 2, 098 
669 595 479 736 | 1, 338 1, 517 
535 | 309 273 292 323 485 
11, 753 17, 861 8, 998 11, 060 15, O89 18, 226 
164 99 56 33 35 45 
, 511 969 836 684 708 718 
92 &1 59 96 81 125 
2, 845 2, 776 2, 327 1,749 1, 670 2, 300 
2, 147 1, 202 1, 265 1, 051 1, 080 972 
14, 519 17, 478 18, 227 15, 336 20, 819 23, 981 
11, 136 14, 148 18, 183 17, 788 15, 299 18, 648 
n. nr. 148 400 401 196 
n. nr. nr. nr. n.r. nr. 
i ; a 3, 099 
4, 906 3, 782 6,177 4, 754 4, O85 3, 948 
1, 690 3, 753 2, 234 2, 406 2, 540 756 
14, 955 17,085 | 20,432 22, 570 22, 307 24, 845 


1, 143, 568 |1, 278, 370 |1, 009, 587 | 1,021, 357) 1, 124, 489 


World War II 


1934 1935 1936 1937 Last pre- 
1938 war year 

1939 
5, 753 5, 861 5, 409 5, 728 4, 316 4, 559 
189 230 233 296 245 248 
7, 628 6, 293 5, 748 8, 113 9, 926 9, 932 


5, 8, Ll: 
94, 050 111, 005 162, 477 135, 576 139, 384 


3, 112 3, 625 | 4, 157 3, 870 


5, 695 


188, 068 201, 467 237, 369 320, 581 369, 514 


129 
5, 302 4, 952 5, 004 8, 677 9, 209 3, 921 
3,063 | 2,925| 3,944! 5.4991 6,009 7, 190 
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Textile Exports from United States, by Calendar Years 


{n. r.=none reported 


* 


estimated]—C ontinued 
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Continued 








—$_—___ 
. Start of Bottom World War IT 
Height of the de- of de- - 
Group and article og pression 1931 pression 1933 1934 1935 193¢ 1937 + 
“= 1929 in U.S in U.S 1928 Last pre- 
a 1930 1932 ” War year 
1939 
i. = —— 
meme 7 
4. Other cotton manufactures 4 1,000 dollars 8, 37¢ ti, 269 3, 949 2, 464 2, 671 3, 108 3, 393 4, 054 16 1, 129 7, 399 
5. Jute manufactures dc 5 t 4, 034 1u4 1, 389 1, 101 1, 196 1, 261 1, 2¢ 1,42 1, 164 9 366 
6. Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures (pounds not available P 
Pigs F 1,000 dollars 656 dt 262 102 10, 243 506) O4 $57 453 468 
7. Other vegetable-fiber manufactures: 
Cordage (except cotton or jute 1,000 pounds 23, 690 16, O15 12, 378 13, 238 7, 601 8. 540 & 503 7 x & 265 6. 749 6, 435 
Oakum do 2, 469 1, 602 1, 069 it &32 1, 002 1, 338 1, 269 1, 520 1, 45 1,707 
Other vegetable fiber, straw or grass manufactures ded 
1,000 dollars 608 2, 427 240 111 74 13¢ 164 217 28 34 909 
: : “ . 2y 
8. Wool, mohair, and angora rabbit hair, unmanufac- ; 
tured 1,000 pounds 239 162 274 179 19 119 1) lt 68 1, 34 179 
9. Wool semimanufactures " 
Rags, noils, and waste do 10, 754 12 7, 996 105 6, 759 6, 722 2, 966 M4 628 8, 752 10, 003 
Yarns do 1 144 72 Os l it 29 16 1! . *) 
10. Wool manufactures : 
Fabrics wholly or chiefly of wool, including mo- 
hair 1,000 yards 657 iS tit 108 119 264 4 2 $67 415 
Carpets and rugs 1,000 square yards s4 eT 37 Is 5 72 S 17 119 103 99 
W earing apparel 1,000 dollars 2, 674 288 1, 4st 144 2 158 4 S40) 7 O66 1,231 
Other wool or mohair manufactures including felts and 
blankets 1,000 dollars 1, 132 3 412 222 343 277 1] ( 32s 29) 738 
11. Hair and manufactures 1,000 pounds 22, 35 18, 362 7 12, 722 23, 840 24, 632 25, 30) t 1 21, 385 20, 934 *16, 215 
12. Silk manufactures 1,000 dollars 20, 389 14, 34 », 562 4, 47 4, S78 if tit 6, 1] 6, 064 7. RR 
13. Rayon and other synthetic textiles 
Yarn, single and plied 1,000 pounds 22 345 { 6 1,110 2 } 2, 187 i 1, 282 5 1, 604 
Waste ao nt I nt nr r t r Wh 1, 401 
Piece goods, wholly or chiefly rayon or other synthetic 
fibers 1,000 square yards t 6, 452 797 54 2, 827 OY 6, 202 11, 93t 172 6, SON 25, 49 
Wearing apparel 1,000 dollars 60S 1,9 O17 48 405 432 iS] 2, 62 4, ( 4, 7 6, 704 
Other synthetic textile manufactures do j52 69 176) 151 615 Wnt ; 636 » RE) Ry 
14. Miscellaneous textile products 5 de 24, 144 18, O6¢ 12, 449 6, 410 6, 101 8, G82 4,42 , 12, 723 12, 295 13, 803 
15. Grand total, all textiles 79, 22 639,907 | 423,757 | 408,804 455,771 | 440,256 | 456,166 | 436,808 | 467, 292 22,941 | 357,441 
a 
Included with “Raw cotton.” Includes: Linoleum, felt base floor coverir ilcloth, window-shade ind book eloth: 
? Includes: Cotton pulp, rags, except paper stock, batting, unglazed w carded pyroxylin coated or impregnated fabrics; waterproof clothing, except rubber; corsets, 
cotton, roving, card strips, comber waste, soft wastes, hard wastes of yarns and thread brassieres, and girdles, neckties, cravats, and scarfs of all fiber Hats, caps, and hat 
: I . J P ps, and hat 
including wiping. braids and trimmings of straw or fiber, fur, felt, wool, and materia Artificial flowers 
Linear yards. mattresses, absorbent cotton, gauze, and sterilized ba gt ela webbing, garters, 
4 Includes: Cotton narrow fabrics, nonelastic, 12 inche nd narrower: Woven belting irm bands, suspenders, and brace ul other t mal ct ‘ 
for machinery, braids, trimmings, bindings, lacings, tape labels, webbing and other Sa a a ; me : 
narrow fabrics, n. e. s. Cotton house furnishings: Blankets, quilts, comfortables, bed ae Du ng the years > ieee Iyi2 inclusive, cotton-ck oe did not exceed 
spreads, bed sheets, pillow cases, Curtains, draperies, jaces, embroideries, was ! . . . be 5 ry 9 fe +} ets , a - ible for 1914-18, 
bath mats, towels, toweling: cotton bags, canvas articles = en on villains ie vidas ’ nce In peacetime 
CULMIITI orTet 
Source: | S. Departn Cx re 
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num, but shortly thereafter the output 
was reduced by the necessity for the 
manufacture of various special steels 
(of which more than 100 types were pro- 
duced), which displaced a much larger 
tonnage of ordinary commercial grades 
of steel. Equipment for the new milis 
came partly from Great Britain and 
partly from the United States. 

In the matter of shipments from Great 
Britain there has been a marked im- 
provement recently. During the last 
months of 1943, a large tonnage of goods 
was shipped and it has now arrived in 
the Union. Cargoes from the United 
States have also moved more freely. 

The use of controlled commodities in 
newly established industries which 
manufacture goods in short supply in the 
Union and which cannot be imported is 
a matter which is receiving the close 
attention of the Commodity Supply Di- 
rector. A special committee, known as 
the Industrial Committee, has been 


created, and it frequently recommends 
the release of some controlled material 
where it is felt that the industry requir- 
ing it is serving the national interest 
This has been done in the case of frying 


pans, “billy-cans,” metal dinner plates, 
and other metal domestic hollow-ware. 

It was further reported that the num- 
ber of persons on the staff of the Direc- 
tor-General of Supplies on October 31, 
1943, totaled 2,37\). 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Operations.—Operations of 
railways, harbors, steamships, and air- 
ways of the Union of South Africa for 
the fiscal years ended March 31, 1942 and 
1943, were as follows: 





I 1941-4 1942-45 
Re 1u¢ 
Railwa £46,7 47 £44, 769, 817 
Harbors 2, 411, 837 2, 836 ; 
Steamshiy 517, 092 , O81, 218 
Airways 2, 535 1, 53 
Total 683. 211 $8, 689, 121 





Railwa 42, 126, 11¢ 7, 973, 581 
Harbors 285. 612 1, ¥49, 680 
Steamshiy 1, 512, 459 959, 779 
Airway 47, 435 47, 000 
Total 45, 971, 622 40, 930, 040 
Gross tonnage of revenue-earning 


traffic carried by the railways in 1942-43 
(35,916,314 tons) was 5.45 percent above 
that of the preceding year, yet earnings 
from the conveyance of goods in 1942-43 
dropped 6.93 percent to £22,351,047. 








Coal traffic broke all previous records— 
16,750,000 tons in 1942-43, compared with 
13,750,000 in 1938-39. The average 
amount of coal shipped from Union ports 
prior to the war was 2,000,000 tons annu- 
ally; provision must now be made for 6,- 
000,000 tons a year. 

Livestock carried in 1942—43 showed an 
increase of 2,500,000 animals compared 
with 1938-39. 

Projected Air Services.—Arrangements 
are under way in the Union of South 
Africa to restore the country’s airways 
system which was built up in the 5 years 
prior to 1939. A fast nonstop service 
between heavily populated centers is pro- 
jected when suitable aircraft are obtain- 
able. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Methyl Alcohol: Included in Raw Mate- 
rials Section of Customs Tariff —Methyl 
alcohol or methanol, used for the manu- 
facture of formaldehyde, was included in 
the raw materials section of the Uru- 
guayan customs tariff, dutiable at 25 per- 
cent of its appraised valuation plus a sur- 
tax of 22% percent of that valuation, by 
a resolution of January 28, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 8. 

Methyl alcohol, the appraised valua- 
tion of which will be established by the 
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Ministry of Finance, will be exempt from 
the 50 percent increase of customs duty 
established by a decree law of July 24, 
2. 

Pecaper Cement Declared Prime Neces- 
sity—Cement consisting of rubber and 
gasoline, used for the manufacture of 
nandbags, shoes, belts, and the like, has 
peen declared a prime necessity, the use 
and sale of which in Uruguay are con- 
trolled by law No. 10,075 of October 23, 
1941, according to a decree of January 5, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 31. 





SouthsAfrica’s Vaccine From 
Veld Rats 


Antityphus vaccine is being prepared 
by the Institute of Medical Research, 
Union of South Africa, from veld rats, as 
well as from the eggs of turkeys, ducks, 
and hens. More than 200,000 doses have 
already been flown to Russia, and an- 
other 100,000 doses have been sent to the 
International Red Cross at Geneva, says 
the foreign press. 

Use of veld rats for making vaccine is 
believed to be confined to the Union of 
South Africa. Approximately 300 are 
used each week, the average yield from 
each rat being about 100 doses. These 
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vaccines have proved of great value in 
combating typhus among the natives, 
where as many as 10,000 fatalities have 
occurred in some bad epidemic years. 





Worn-Out Railway Equipment 
Causing Accidents in Belgium 


Apart from sabotage, the wear and 
tear of rolling stock and general disor- 
ganization are reportedly the cause of 
many railway accidents in occupied 
Belgium. 

In less than 24 hours two inexplicable 
collisions occurred on the Belgian rail- 
ways—one at Denderleeuw, East Flan- 
ders, where a train coming from the 
Brussels South Station passed a danger 
signal and ran into a siding, where it 
crashed against the bumpers. The 
driver and fireman and five passengers 
were killed on the spot, and many were 
injured. 

The second accident was on the Her- 
enthals-Antwerp line, when two passen- 
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ger trains collided in the Lierre station, 
Province of Antwerp. Twenty-two pas- 
sengers were killed and 32 seriously in- 
jured. 





Second Pan American Congress 
of Mines and Geology 


The President of Brazil (according to 
an announcement in the January 15 
Official Gazette) has approved the 
recommendation presented by the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Mines 
and Metallurgy that the next Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Mines and Geology be 
sponsored by Brazil. The Conference, 
which is the second of the series, is to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro some time during 
October 1944. 





Mexico’s National Railways, says a re- 
cent broadcast of Station XEQ of Mexico 
City, has requested United States agents 
of Mexican firms to speed the movement 
of Mexico-bound documents and busi- 
ness correspondence by addressing com- 
munications to customs agencies as fol- 
lows: P. O. Box 858, El Paso, Tex.; P. O. 
Box 196, Eagle Pass, Tex.; P. O. Box 1059, 
Laredo, Tex.; and P. O. Box 1587, 
Brownsville, Tex. 
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